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ivricullure produces a patreot in the truest accepla- 
° tion of the word.—Taileyrand. 


























MAINE FARMER. 


State Agricultural Society. 

We publish in another column, the remarks of 
the Editor of the Piscataquis Farmer, on the sub- 
iect of a State Agricultural Society, and also, the 
remarks of the Editor of the Eastern Farmer upon 
the same subject. Theve cannot be the least doubt 
that a State Society placed upon a proper basis and 
supported by sufficient funds, would be of inesti- 
mable benefit to the State at large. But we must 





confess, when we look back to the last session of} co:ding to the apportionment aforesaid. 


our Legislature, and see how we were treated by / 
men sent there to listen to the wants of the com- } 
rmua'ty—-men, chosen by the people to look after 
their welfare—paid from the hard earning of their 
constituents—men, with the oath of God upon them 
to faithfully discharge, according to the best of 
their abilities, the cuties incumbent upon them as 
representatives, according to the laws and constitu- 
tion, deriding a proposition to promote in a further de- 
gree the interests of Agriculture, and actually insul- 
ting its advocates by clamor and abuse on the floor 
of the House—we must contess that the prospect of 
further aid looks dark and cheerless enough. If far- 
mers theinselves will not feel interest enough in 
the honor and prosperity of their own calling to send 
men there, who will behave with common civility 
towards them when they humbly petition for a boon 
which shall be of public benefit—Nay, if even far- 
mers themselves who may be sent there to represent 
their brother farmers, shall so far forget their own 
interests, and throwing by all dignity of demeanor, 
trample upon the rules of common decorurn, as well 
as spurn the farmer and his advocate from their 
presence, there can hardly be a hope that any thing 
which can be started of an agricultural nature 
will be listened to fora moment. And yet we do 
not despair. There is much virtue yet “extant” 
among the people. They only need to be told that 
their representatives disgraced themselves by con- 
duct, which, if done by the urchins of a common 
school, wouldhave drawn down the righteous in- 
fliction of the ferule and the birch, and such men 
would have leave to stay at home in future. In or- 
der to awaken the people, they need only to be 
shewn the picture of their representatives in leg- 
islature assembled, engaged in the tumult of congh- 
ing and clattering and shuffling the feet & making 
uncouth cries and insulting remarks, when a plain 
common sense farmer rises to offer a few arguments 





in favor of a measure, proposed by some of the best 
farmers and best men on the earth. As far as in 
us lies they shall see this picture as often as it 
can be presented to their view, and we will ring the 
story of the insult in their ears whenever fitting 
opportunity shall offer for usto doit. If the legis- 
lative hall is to be converted into a Jim Crow cara- 
van, and the signal for the e'orens to perform, is the 
calling up of a resolve for the benefit of Agricul- 
ture—they shall know it, and they shall read it 
till the whole caravan shall be driven from the po- 
litical teinple and sent into disgraceful retirement 
by the indignation of the insulted yeomanry of 
Maine, 

And now to the question of a State Agricultural 
There can be no doubt that a more effi- 
cient and much better system in regard to the pro- 
motion of Agriculture and the other productive in- 
terests may and ought tobe devised and put into 
immediate practice among us. The system of 
county Societies, as far as it goes, is good—but 
there seems to be not so much connection, one with 
another, as the good of the cause requires. They 
are too much isolated, and from this cause alone 
the little which the State is obligated to pay to So- 
cieties, is not of so much avail, nor so promotive of 
good as it would be ifa wider and more universal 
influence was extended over the whole territory. 
According to the present mode, the bonus of the 
State goes where there is already the most interest 
felt in the cause of Agriculture, while those sec- 
tions which have not yet awakened to the cause 
still sleep on in their “dreamless sleep,” as it were, 
as torpid and as dead as woodchucks in mid winter, 

A few spirited individuals insome of the coun- 
ties form themselves into a society.—They give 
their time, their talents, their labor and their money, 
and call upon the State for the pittance allotted 
them, as in such case made and provided by law. 
Now we want something that shall extend itself 
all over the State—that shall spread broad cast the 
benefits and the pleasures arising from these asso- 
ciations—that shall arouse the sleepers and bid 
them stand up like men, and honor and magnify 
their calling. A State Society might be organized 
and endowed in such a manner as to act like a pa- 
tent to the county Societies. A fountain from 
which they could draw their portion of annual sup- 
port and into which they could pour the results of 
their several actions—and ihese again arranged, 
collected, condensed and thence thrown into every 
town and village, and hamlet and corner and nook 
of the State, so that without any individual expense 
every man should receive a knowledge of the pro- 


Society. 


for the encouragement of Agriculture. It will 
serve to show what has been done else where. 


AN ACT FOR THE ENCOURAGEMENT OF 


The People of the State of New-York, represented | 


een treerren wei erentctwt a for the 
term of five years, for the promotion of agriculture 


and household manufactures in this Sune, in the 
manner following, to wit: 


County.) 


all the Societies, inasmuch as the State Society 
would forma sort of medium of communication,and ‘claims of agriculture to Congress, and, apparently, had bi 
‘connecting link between them all. 





given to the great foundation of national prosperity. 


President Washington did indced recommend the 


with about as much effect as if he had read to them | 


; We hope that not only the several county Socie- | a chapter of the Arabian Knights Entertainment. 
TyaMs.—#2.00 per annum.—$2,50 if payment is ties will take hold of this matter in their individual 


We give below the act of the State of New York 


AGRICULTURE, 
[Passed May 5, 1841.] 


in the Senate and Assembly, do enact as follows : 
§ 1. The sum of erght thousand do!lars per an- 


[idere follows the list of wonies allotted to eacl) 


§ 2. When the N.York State Agricultura! Socie 

ly, and any county now formed, or whieh may her- 
eafier be formed im this State,or the American [n- 
stitaie inthe city of New-York, shal! raise by vol- 
votary sobseripion any sim of money, the president 
aad treasurer shall muke and sabseribe on affidavir 
of the leets of the formation of such society, and of 
their haviiy raived a certain sum, specifying the a- 
mount thereof, which shall be filed with the Comp 

troller of this State, who shall draw his warrant on 
the Treasurer fora sum equal to the amount of such 
vuluDtary subscription, not however exceeding the 
amount to which such county would be entitled, ac- 


§ 3. The New-York State Agricural Society and 
tie several county agricultural societies now formed 
or which shaille formed in this Sst , during the 
continuance of ihis act, shall annually elect such 
aud so many officers as they shall deem proper; 
wud Wt shall be the duty of such officers annualiy, to 
regu ate and award premioms ow such articlas. pro- 
ductions and improvements, as they may deem bes! 
“aleulatee te promote the agricultnral and house 
hold manufacturing imterests of this State, having 
especial reference to the nett: profits which accrue, 
or are likely toacerve from the mode of raising the 
crop or stock, or the fabrication of the article thus 
offered, with the intention that the reward shall b> 
given tor the most econames! or profitable mode of 
eompetition ; provided always that before any pre- 
mium ehall be delvere’, the person claiming the 
same, orto whom the same may be awarded, shal! 
deliver in writing tothe president of the society as 
accurate a description of the proce:s of preparing | 
the soil, including the quantity and quality of ma 
nure applied, and in raising the crop, or feeding | 
the animal, as may be; and also the expense and | 
product of the crop, of increase in value of the ani- | 
wal, with the view of showing accurately the profit 
of cultivating the erop, or fattening the anime. 

§ 4. The president of the State Agricu!tnra! So- 
ciety, and the several presidents of the said county 
<ocieties, who shall receive or expend any of the 
moneys hereby appropriated, shall annually, in the 
month of December, tranemit to the Comptroller a 
detar'cd account of the expenditure of all moneys 
which shall come into their hands under this act, 
and stati. gio whom and for what purpose paid, 
with the vouchers thereof; and the said presiden's 
of the several county agricultural societies, shall 
annually transmit in the month of December, to the 
Executive Committee of the New-York State Ag- 
neultural Society, all such reports or returns as 








ly the first great lessomis, to take care of ourselves. | 


The Utopean notion of free trade must be explo- 


| ° ° 
feels interested ; and Ihave even known a child to! 





they are required to demand and receive from ap- 
pliecants for premiums, together with an abstract of 
heir proceedings during the year. 

§ 5. The Executive Committee of the New. York | 
S:ate Agricultural Society shall examine all reports | 
and returns made by the presidents of the county 


report the some, together with agtatement of their 
own pre eeedings, to the Secretary of State, in the 
month of Janvary in each year. 


for the purpose, shall be ex-officio members of the 
New York State Agricultural Society. 

§ 7. It shall be the duty of the county clerks in 
the several counties of this State, to canse notice 
to be given in one or more newspapers in each 
county of the time and place -of a meeting to be 
held in such connty for tho purpose of orgrnizing 
sich county agricultural society ; and notice there- 
of shall be given at least four weeks previous to 
such meeting. 

— fe — 

Tue Brack Rasprperry A PREVENTIVE or 
BOWEL compcatnt.—Brother Drew says that the 
Black Raspberry, or as it is sometimes called, 
Thimbleberry, eaten freely by children, is a preven- 


no doubt of it. We raised quite a lot of them on 

our premises, which were eaten a little too freely 

by a good deal—by the children, some of a lar- 

ger and some of a smaller growth and we have not 

heard that one of the scamps has experienced any 

complaint of the bowels or conscience either, 
oo 


, ’ ‘ 
Agriculturist's and Manufacturer's 
ConveENTION. 

Mr. Hotmes :—Since I wrote my address deliv- 
ercd before the Acernian Society in Monmouth 
Academy, I have been reflecting more deeply on 
the leading sentiments which I then advanced. If 
the argument I drew from the extent of influence 
which a proper direction of the social principle in 
man is calculated to effect, be correct, we may see 
at a glance why agriculture falls so far behind oth- 
er pursuits in the public estimation. If we should 
look back through our political Jourals, since the 
organization of our Federal government, we shill 
find that the leading topics of discussion relate al- 
most exclusively to national politics. 

In 1794, when I was twelve years of age and 
having become an ownerin a political newspaper, 
my attention was called to the all absorbing topic 
of “Jay’s Treaty,” with Great Britain. Besides 
this, the progress of the French Revolution, and 
the sanguinary war in Europe, were the topics of 
the principal newspaper discussions. After this the 
policy of France and Great Britain, toward this 
country, took the lead of all others, in the political 
strife of the day. At the close of the terrible 
conflict in Europe decided at Waterloo ; these top- 
ics were merged in one of more immediate interest 
to this country ; though unfortunately this was not 
agriculture. I allude to the question respecting @ 
National Bank. . 

On the most careful examination I have been able 





gress and state of improvement in all parts of the 


to give this subject, Ican find but little attention 


. 


e ~ Alte lone ‘ —Se » ‘ " 
agricubural sorieties, and condense, arrange snd | such groves are not very common in this State ; 


§6. The presidents of the several county soci- | ters of young trees are springing up near the road, 
' 2 Ve . 2 >. . 7 1! ° . ' 
eties, or delegates to be chosen by them annually | in woody pastures, to trim them in this way, end 


| 





tive of bowel complaint, in the summer. We have | cither of the above groves, but I think such things 


Let us now look a moment at the policy of Great 


capacities, but that the farmers, throughout the | Britain during the memorable period of which I} ‘her! 
State will move in this matter & petition the Lec- | 
Continu- | islature in a way and manner that shall induce that | 
body to listen respectfully and grant cheerfully 
———=—= their request. 


have been speaking. Though engaged in a furi-| 


ous war, did she neglect her agriculture ? No. We cine, f 


find her in the fiercest stage of the contest, with one | 
eye watching the raging strife of war abroad and | 
the other as intently fixed on her agriculture and | 
manufactures. And now what is the result? It is 
this, she sustains with herculean strength, a load of 
debt,enongh tocrush al] Europe; and is still vig- 
orously prosecuting her policy of Aggrandizement. 

Though I cannot unqualifiedly applaud the pol- 
icy of Great Britain ; yet there are some things we 
may certainly learn from her, and these some things 
I hope we shall not be slow to learn. And certain- 





ded, or the prosperity of the nation will explode 
like a bomb shell. 

It is of no use to point out these things without | 
making efforts to improve our condition ; I niean | 
politically. And the first step isto get up a steam 
in favor of agricultural improvement. To get our 
leading spirits so much imbued with it, that an Ag- 
ricultural Convention at the State House will be at- 
tended with as much interest as a political party 
caucus. Jt is of no use for our leading politicians 
to make professions ot esteem for agriculture, 
whilst all their movements declare the falsity of it. 

I said above, a steam in favor of agriculture. I 
mean manufactures also. Let both classes, manu- 
facturers and agriculturists, unite in this great 
work. And to give the best possible direction to 
our efforts, I propose, as a measure calculated to 
give our movements validity, a Convention of both 
classes at Augusta, on the third Wednesday of Jan- 
uary next, at such place as may be found conveni- 
ent, for the propositions, and taking such measures 
as shall be deemed proper to advance the great in- | 
terest of the State. 

My friends, there must be something cone to 
make up the public mind to a consideration of the 
importance of this subject more than has ever been | 
the case yet ; or we shall be left entirely in the 
back ground, by our sisters of New England. Now 
do not say you cannot afford time to attend such a 
convention, when the politician can compass sea 
and land to make one proselyte, and after all, per- 
haps, make him a greater child of prejudice than 
before. The politician can postpone the funeral of 
a wife or child to attend an election, in which he 





leave his suddenly deceased parent, before he 
got cold, to attend one. Surely then, we may 
if in health ourselves and our families, afford some 
time in making some efforts to dispel the delusion 
which rests on the public mind. 


J. HJ. 


Pru, June, 1842. 
P. 8S. I do not undervalue commerce, the steam 
is high enough in support of that interest. 
_— 


A Beautiful Sight. 


Mr. Hotmes:—What is more pleasant than a 
grove of young forest trees, where all the under- 
brush and logs are removed, and the trees trimmed 
as high as a man can conveniently reach. Though 


yet I observe them now and then as I travel about 
the country. Now it costs but little, where clus- 


how neat they look! 





land H 
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list winter, there may be something done yet--we 
|may have a better set of men in our next legisla- 




















Orning, Octodcr 


8, 1842. 
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EZDUKIEL MOLMES, Editor. 
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ploying doctors as we do, I believe | 
thoogh T had not supposed that they 
vr Presidents including Washington | 
But | have for a long time thongut | 
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e, & the w oy in which they compound | 
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ther, ©. A physician wans some medi- | 









on amerchant, who bought them in 





Boston 


@ who styled himself an apothecary, 
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the ce 





ves his memorandam with the mer- 






cham, medicine the boy in the store puts | 
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erthe merchant nor the bov knows | 





any ik 


Nor does 
»w what proportion of calome!, opium, | 
Pg substance he has got, away he goes 
rs, with such stuff I would never 

employ a doctor who was not a man | 
f treth and morality, one whose word 


nded upon. | 
| | nt De t they will. teil | 

yeu that the drain or hea.t was diseased, when in, 

fact he had poisoned his patient to death, his un. 


| 
' 
known stuT proved, as above hinted. About 58} 
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migh I see doctors employed, 










years ago cameato Winthrop, then composed o! 


what is now Reag@field and Winthrop. There was 
no doctor in town, vhe Midwifery was perfurmed by 
a good lady by the name of Foster, and the number | 
of the sick were much less in proportion to the peo- | 
ple then than now, The ladies cooked, spun, wove 
and walked to meeting, and travelled on fot many 
miles on a visit,& were generally strong & healthy. 
Sill surgeons we needed, fur such we had to send 
a great distance, 





I do hope we shall learn the 
cause of physical degeneracy, if we do not, we are 
destroyed, 

The Washingtonians and Martha Washingtoni- 
If doctors 


would study how to keep people in health, and 





ans have done much to their praise. 


lecture on that subject, much more mizht be effect- 
ed, and for this they should be paid. | 

In the eariy days of ‘he world, we do not resd | 
of doctors in the good book, though we do of the | 
Evyptian Midwives, In this [ may mistake, but | 
vour Pleasant Point man can tell if he is as weil 
prepared to quote from the bible as he is frem oth- 


j 


er writings, please Sir let us know and oblige an 
early setler, Ss. W. | 
re ge | 

State Agricultural Seeiety. | 

We have several times made the suegestion | 
through different channels, that a State Avricultur: | 
al Society, to which all our county societies should 
make a report, would be benefice al to the interest 
of our State. It would be a grand centre around | 
which all county societies could raily, and its infln- | 
ence on county societies would be salutary indeed, | 
Let it be composed of the ¢ hi “eTs of county soc. 
ties and such others as may be thoneht proper. 
Let it meetings be held in the month of January or 
February at Angustr, snd let it adopt such meas: | 


ures as are best calculated to promote the’ interest 
of farmers throughout the State. They mig! t an- | 
nnally publish a eireplar which would be ase‘ul and 
merestine, snd ina handred other ways exert an! 
mifucnee to promote the agricultural interes st, Ir 
planta ree wimendas the Legtla 
tore, aml ander such an influence we can hardly | 
believe that onr representatives cou'd disregard the | 
wishes of the people, What say Dr. Holmes to| 
making another effort to promote the interest ofag- 
ricultare ? Although secording to your own telling, 
vou, or rather the friends of agriculture, were not 
only put down but jammed onder feet and trod on 


ture. Ifyou think favorably of the plan, sav so, 
and request the several Agrien'tura! Societies at 
their annoa) meeting, soon to be held, to pass some 
resolutions,on the subject, and choose delegates to 
lmeet at Augusta, at such day as yon may think 
proper next winter to form such a society, &e. Tt 


-Omething ovgltto be done by our legistarnre, to 
benefit the farmers, and onless the farmers them- 





I noticed in Monmouth, what I called a white 
birch orchard, by the road side. It was a grove of 


| white birches ; which, though] feel a littie preju- 


diced against that species of trees, made a very neat 
appearance. The work appeared to have been re- 
cently done, as the under branches. though cut, had 
not been removed ; yet the trees, being trimmed, 


spoke more than volumes in favor of the neatness of 


the owner. 


| I noticed also a very beautiful grove of young 
| wood near the dwelling house of Mr. John Morrell 


‘in Winthrop. I know not who are the owners of 
are worthy of public notice, as examples of good 
taste; the general prevalence of which would be a 
credit to the State. 

Besides the trees set out near the Academy in 
Monmouth, I noticed arow around a burying ground 
inthat vicinity, and in some other places in that 
town near private dwellings. A more general at- 
tention to such embellishments I think would be a 
rea] benefit to the public. It needs, however, a 
considerable care in selecting, taking up, and set- 
ting out such trees, which would be amply repaid 
by their more rapid growth afterwards. I would 
| suggest to such as wish to set out trees of consider- 
able size, to select them the year before hand, and 

cut off about one half of the principal roots. These 
would throw out new roots, which might be wholly 
| preserved when the trees were removed, and from 
their number would prove a great support to the 
trees the first summer after their removal. 
J. H. J. 





Peru, 1842. 


—<—— 
Physical Degeneracy: 


Mr. Hotmes:—Your correspondent who dates 
at “Pleasant Point,” and writes on physical degen- 
eracy, is a writer oa one of the most important su>- 
jects we can possibly conceive. What if agri- 
eulture and mechanics should flourish wuhout 
health ? it 1s all of no avail if they are made sickly, 
or if their lives are destroyed by physicians, as he 
intimates, He has written a lony yarn on the sub- 
jeet, and even condemns surgical a.) after Bona- 
parts’ battles, &c., which shows that he, like most 
others, is ultra. Will he drive us back to the times 
or situation of these nations who hoed their corn 
with a clam shell ? of course they could not cut 
their flesh, so as to need surgical aid. No doubt 
the aid and operations of surgeons have save many 
_lives and are very necessary. But most of what he 





}selves arouge and press their doings upon the cor 
l< derstiorn of the levislature, they may wait in vain 
| for ase-stance. Hasthere not heen mueh cone to 
| promote the mterestof Manefectores and the Me 

ehanic Arts—and iz not neneulture af paromount 

nnpertance t: these _ The wealth of the State de 

pends as much spon the ene asthe other, and one 
[should not reecive legt lative aid to the exclusion of 
the other.—FPiscataquis Farmer. 

We have copied the preceeding remarks from 
the Piscataquis Farmer, and concur entirely in the 
Sentiment and advice of them, 
as it comemplates, ith power by law to exercise 9 





| 
| County Agricultural Societies, and to require an- 
nual returns of their proceedings, to be incorpora- 
ted into a general report, to be laid annnel y before 
the Legis'ature, apon the plan of the New York 
Siate Agricultural Society, wo iid not only enable 
every citizen totake a connnected, authentic and 
instructive view of the agricultnral resources, pro- 
duets, and advancement of the Srate annnally, but 
wotid soon grow into consequence, and exercise 
influence sufficient te force the Legis'ature ont of 
its now stinted and niggardly policy towards the 
agricultural interests of the State, and elevate 
them both at home and in the estimation of the 
people of other States. And letus say, that now 
is the season for the several County Agricultural 
Societies of the State to move forward in the mat- 
tert Let petitions to the Legislatore be prepared 
for the signature of the citizens who may attend 
the exhibitions this fall, setting forth the desire of 
avriculturists to have a State Agriculioral Sorie- 
ty institated ; and let each Soricty, in its official 
capacity, also pass resolutions approbatory of the 
suggestion, and raise a committtee of one or more 
persons to attend the Legislature, to co-operate 
with such committee men as may be appointed in 
other parts of the State, charged with similar pur- 
pose and caty ; and who can donbtthat the reqnest 
would be listened to favoraly'y by the Legislature ? 
We hope our brethren of the agricultnral press in 
this state will orge this matter with their acenstom- 
ed energy and influence. and snecess cannot but 
result to their efforts.— Eastern Farmer. 


1788, from the journal of the Rev. Thomas Smith, 
first Pastor of the first church in Falmouth, (now 
Portland.) (Continued.) 
1737. 2. "Tis thought the ground is 
froze four feet deep. 11. It snowed all day. 16. 
A level snow of eight inches, but turned to 
rain. 17. Glare of ice. 18 to 22. Snow. 27. 
More snow. 31. Pleasant. February. Rains and 
nt weather alternately. tring a = . ve- 
backward spring ind 30. Spring like day ; 
the cea begin to bud. —_ The 
bushes quite green, il. Snowed 
all le 18. Cloudy and cold. 20, It looks no 
more spring than it did a month ago No 





| weather, 


to dry. 


|7. Grasshoppers, 


\fair and moderate to dav. 


|fair and pleasant. 


;else constantly 


isa trath which cannot be winked out of sieht, that | 


Sach an inst talon | 


supervisory authority, ta a certain extent, over the | 


plowing or gardening yet. 25. There is no grass. 


atall. May 2. We sowed our peas, and Jower gar- 
den. 4, Multitude of creatures are not able to get 
up, many have died. 9, Warmto day. 10. The 
whole neighborhood without milk. 
don’t grow tor wantof rain. 20. A joyfal seasona- 
ble rain. 24, Very pieasant. July 1s. There nev- 
er was, in the incmory of man, more seasonable 
veath 20. Graes is very thin. 22. No feed on 
the Neck. 7. Grasshoppers plenty. fugust 8, 
Phe grass seeins to be, but now, shooting. 1). 
About this time our Almanac conjurer spoke 
01 @ great storm, which alarmed multitudes of pco- 
pie, So that some cut the tops of their corn; but 
there was nothing like what was prophesied of, thac 
come to pass. Septe mber. Various weather this 
inonth, but on the whole a fine season for the corn 
October 10. Cold. 19. Fine weather. 23. 
It was never known tobe sodry. No sawing nor 
grinding. .November 5. There has been some rains. 
~A. No grinding ; we have had a bag of corn g 
from mill to mill, for about two months, and n 
ground yet. December 18. It is remarkable thet 
there has been no northwesters this fall nor winter, 
_ 1738—The month comes in warm like the begin- 
bing of April. 23. Two things are remarkable, re- 
lade to the wind, for several months past, ono-is, 
he -wittd always tomes eboue wit 
other, that after foul weather, the. wind comes 98 far 
as the S. W. and except once or twice, no further. 
February. The former part of the month cold. 
The last half, fair, pleasant and moderate weather. 
arch. Plenty of hay, corn, &c. a vast difference 
on this account between lust spring end this 27. 
The frost is generally outof the ground. It looks 
likely fora forward spring. pril 11. Jack dug 
the lower garden. 14. Unusually hot weather. 
The spring is thought to be two or three deys for- 
warder than the last. May. Pleasant. We finish- 
ed planting poiatoes to day. 15. Hot weather. 23. 
Fine pleasant day. 29. Abundance of rain. July 


The drouth came on very severe- | 
ly and prevailed in such a manner as the like was | 
never known, September 3. More rackoon’s, jays, 
and red squirrels than ever was known. The weath- 
nber 5. 
There is,I think, more crass now than in the sum- 
mer. 23. Cold weather. 27. Snow last nicht, but 
Decemler. Frequent 
snows this month, but turned to rain, and the letter 
part of the month remarkably slippery. 
1739.—Apri! 11. No appearance of any feed 
yet. We have remarkably seasonable weather. 
30. There has no rain for about a month past. 
cept a small shower, Yugust 31. We have 
more hot weather these four days past, than al 
summer together. September 17. 


er this month generally pleasant. Nover 
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| Was a very white frost, tuat killed the tovs of ou 
potatoes. Gelober 3. The cold weather prevails as 
tar as Boston, so that there is no business e ng fcr- 
ward, , 
1740.—Jenuary. This month has been generally 


‘y , , 
February 18 A summer winter. 


We had only two snows and sledding but about 
three weeks: two or three snaps of weather. 
als wann and open, and always 
fair, 27. Warm southerly weather. .Marck3, A 
summer day. 10. Same. " 18 Warm. 29. Charm- 
ing weather. pril 14. The spring does not look 
very promising. 23. Exceeding hot. 30. A pleas- 
ant day. May 11. A very backward, cold sprit 

June 25. We have had the finest, most seasonab] 
weather that can be. Every thing is promising 
July 22. Itbegins to be a dry time. 238 As grow- 


. 
ligase . coh 7 mith + . enor Uae 
Ibe a season fu; BV01iL &@ WON hh past, as ever Wak 1! 


the memory of man. August 10. There has been | 


an uncommon season of hot weather this summer 
Snow meltec 
4 
lieve no man ever knew so winter-like a spe!l so 
has been shut a day ortwo. 30. Several persons 
day. 19. The whole weck has been a spell 

27. A charming plessint day. 2. 

ealis. pri! 10. Melancholy time, the snow lyin 
dertully. 39. Roads now settled surprisingly ; the 
1742.—January, Feb.. No account of the weath- 

1]. 
inthe woods. .4pril 18. Comfortable Sabbath. 25. 
| Nothing further is said, of the weather unti) October 
Weather every day. 20. Wonderful weather for 
43 , 


te 
ii Ciba 


October 28. It began to snow. 2. 
much, yet is three inches deep. November 5. 1 be- 
early in ti® year. Decemler 4.0 ‘Tie frvst is ows 
wholly out of the ground, 29. The Fore River 
walked over to Purpoodeck. 
1741.—January 1. A little cooler, bu’ a plecsan 
‘ i 
ming weather. t day 
Much cooler. 30. A great deal of the Aurora Bor- 
and little hay. 25. The snow has consumed won- 
reason is, there has seen no frost in the ground the 
winter past. 
er is given. Murch The snow is four feet deep 
| Unusually hot. May 6. The grass grows won ‘cr- 
fully. 29. Same. Very hot weather for a week p»st 
| 18. Some unusually hot days about this time, and 
and then, nothing until, December 23. Charming 
i 
about ten days past ; there has beenno cold weath- 
er ye 
7 


| 
| 1743.—Nothing is said of the weather *uil March 
1. Very cold. This has been a close winter: the 
|snow being constantly so deep in the woods, that 
| the teams could not stir, though there was not 
much near us, and in Boston there was hardly any. 
| 4pril 28. There has been no easterly weather this 
month, and though cold, yet raw and chilly as usual. 
The roads are every where as dry as summer. Jay 
1. Anuncommon dry time. 7. Refreshing rains. 
| June ¥. Indian cérn wants heat. 20. A very dry 
time, people fear a drouth. 22. It rained plentifuliy. 
27. There are millions of worms, in armies, appear- 
ing and threatening to cut off every green thing ; 
people are exceedingly alarmed. July 1. Days of 
| fasting are kept in one place and another, on ac- 
|count of the worms. 9R, An exceeding searce 
| time for hay. It is £7 or £8 a load. August 1. Fine 
growing season. October 31. Wonderful weather, 
|moderate and dry. November 7. There has been 
no rain for many weeks, so that not a mill goes in, 
this part of the country. 
1744.—January, Feb. March. Nothing remarka- 
‘ble is said of the weather or season, till April 29. | 
|A forward spring; a great mercy on account of the | 
scarcity ofhay. No person ever saw such en April 
in this eastern country, so dry and warm and pleas- | 
ant. May 1. A fine season as ever was known. 31. 
No person in the land ever saw such 1 spring, 80 
hot and intermixtd with seasonable showers. We 
have ripe strawberries, and every thing more than a} 
fortnight forwarder than usual. July Jo. A won-| 
derful year for grass and hay, both English and salt. 
August 20. I don’t remember that pidgeons were | 
ever so plenty as now. October. 1 reckon this| 
month has been September, and September was'| 
October. 


| 








but little snow or foul weather. 
month has been like February; a nonesuch; 
wonderful pleasant, and like April. June. So cool 
a June has not been .known. fugust 18. A good 
hay season. Sertember 30. No frosts ‘till a night or 


—— _— . } r 
Abstract of seasons, weather, &c., from 1722 to two ago. October 20. Warm and pleasant. JVo- 


veriber 16. Uncomfortable weather ; deep snow in 
| Boston that lies all the week ; 2 considerable snow 
here. December 27. Thus far moderate, and hardly 
like December. 31. A blustering, severe might. 
This is the first that looks like winter. No sled- 
ding yet. , 
1746—Janucry 31. A fine moderate winter thos 
far. Only two short cold snaps. February 24. The 
snow is 3 or 4 feet deep in the woods. 28. The 
snow is still as deep as at any time this winter. 
March 20. A severe month, quite unlike the last. 
The snow stillcovers all the Neck. 27. A sweet 
pleasant day. April 11. Jack dug the upper gar- 
den. 12 The spring is uncommon forward. 18, 
I sowed peas, carrots &c. 29. The most part of 
the week has been as dry as midsummer. Muy 4. 
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is exceeding drv. 
present is the greatest drouth that ever was in New 


entirely, 19, 


er. Murch 8 
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moderate fall tuis., 


1745.—February. A very moderate, pleasant month, | dus operan lh. 


March 30. This 
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The creatures were let on the Neck. June9. A 
fine growing season. 2. lt comes on a very dy 


2 time. July 9. J oren ' ‘ 
17. The grass’ uy A melencho'y drouth advances. 31. 


here was a little rain this inorning, but the ground 
flugust 15. "Tis thought the 


England, 24. Plentiful showers. 29. It rains like 
& Tlood, September 29. It is an unusual, moderate 
growing season. Crctober 5. It is like the spring- 
ing ot te year, The grass has grown surprisingly. 
rie ‘sant weather the latter partot the month. No- 
vonber 23eIudian corn 23s a bushel. 30. Hay at 
boston £20. December.1. Very pleasant day. 15. 
Severely cold. : 

1747,—Jonuary 12. Our whole Bay froze over 
Moderate weather. February £8. 
it has been pleasant moderate weath- 
ok There has been St winds this 
No lion-like days, more like April. We 
had our upper garden dug. Iprii 3. "Tis thought 


Since the 24. 


monn, 


toe spring is full a month forwarder than usual. 9. 


The griss grows wonderfully. 16. English beans 
and peas,cume up in our garden. 30. The latter 
part of this month has been pretty raw, cold and w et, 
and we grass no forwarder than in the beginning of 
this month. fay 24. The earth has a fine green 
2h. a. ing ig monslerfally, Gourieh- 
ns. July io. Mowed some of mv hay. . Mow- 
ers exceeding scarce. Jem. Yel ow weed must be 
mowed early, or it will be rood for nothing. Sep- 
lember 2Y, There has been no full like this, so mod- 
er te and dry ; my potato tops look more green and 
flourishing lian any time this year. October 28. 
i tus has been a diy fall, no water at the mills, or 
grinding. Decamber 24. The snow, though settled 
considerable, is full 8 feet deep. 30. This has been 
a very unple*sant mouth. 
1248.-—-J/anuary. A cold snowy month. februa le 
A cold, snowy, uncomfortable month. March 71 
Comes in smiling. The rest of the month, general- 
ly cold and snowy. 4prii 1. Comes in joyfully. 8. 


ro 


he snow is all gone, except in a few drifts. 2%. 






ry) , oe 08 pa - 
| The earth looks beautifully green. May 15. Unus- 


ually hot, dry weather, 20. It is but about 7 weels 
since there was 5 1-2 feet of snow on the ground. 
31. Melanch 'y time. All the talk is about th» 
heat and droutii—never the like. June 2. Excee 1- 
ingraw andcold. 14, An epidemic cold prevailr, 
20. Dry time comes on again. There have been show- 
ers frequently, but no rain in the country this year. 
Ju'y 4, Fine showers, 10. Dying hot. It is a most 
melanchi Iv drv time. The eress in the pastures is 
all burntup, 19 A steady rain. @xugust 31. Dry, 
dry, very cry. and very hot. September 6. Reviving 
rains, 24. A white frost. 2. Wonderful, hot 
summer day. The grass grows as fast as ever I 
saw it. Oclober 2. We began to dig our potatoes, 
No appearance of moisture in the ground, 10, The 
round froze hard this morning. November 22. A 
Decem'cr, Generally pleasant. 
30. Severe snow storm. 381. Cold, and the yeur 
ends stingingly. 

(To be continued.) 
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oudrette, 


Dr. Josiah Bowers, of Smithtown, L. J., has used 
more Poudrette than any other person in the Uni- 
ted States, having rece ved more than 3000 bus'- 
els from this company, within the last four years, 
says, “{ hive used Poudrette on several crops with 
3 lisfactory results. On one ha'fof a field of six 
pplied it at planting at the rate of 


, 4 ' 
acres Of Corn i i} 


}one gill to the hill, and the produce was more than 


double that of the remaining half of the field which 


was not manured. Itis p oper however to remark 
that the soil was clayey and cold, and not calcula- 

1 to prodace a good cro» without warm manure. 
One half of another field of ten acres was planted 
with o @ilitatho hill onl the noxt day the other 
holf of the sime field was planted wi howt any ma. 
nure. Both parts came up equilly well, but that 
treated with Poudrette very greatly exceeded in 
rapidity end vigor of gro vth, being at least twice 

size of the other at the time of second hoeing. 

At this period I applied an equal quantity of Pou- 
drette per acre, to that which had none at planting, 
s had been put in the hill of the first, sowing it on 
the ground at broad cast, an] working it in with the 
cultivator and how. The result answered fu''y my 
That mainured in the hill wa ntain- 

3 superiority for a short tim ’ but it soon besame 
y.sible that its riva’ was gaining upon it; and when 
cutup no material difference could be perceived in 
the crop, both being excellent for the season. 

On Ruta Baga, forty bushels to the acre produc- 
A large numero! expe- 
rienced farmers pronouncing it the most abundant 
Inthe garden, it was equally 
effectual, producing the finest melons, squas’ies, 
cucumbers, pers. beans, &c. Indeed [consider it 
peculiarly suitable for all kinds of annual plants 
which require a rapid growth. In addition to my 
own experiments, I have observe 1 with cure its ef- 
fects as usel by my neighbo:s, as well as to ascer- 
tain their opinion of its value in compar’son with 
other manures; and the best evidence of their e3- 
timate of its value is their great solicitude to secure 


a future suppl , 


expectations, 


ed am astoni hing resu't 


crop they ever saw. 


Dr. Bowers says also in a letter of more recent 
date, “another year’s experience inthe use of Pon- 
drette has, if possible, increased my confidence in 
its great utility. My opinion of its value on imost 

‘ops was expressed in a former communication ; 
and the correctness of that opinion has been fully 
confirmed by further use. The past season I ap- 
plied it principally to Oats and Wheat; and it may 
be sufficient to say that the resu!t was entirely sat- 
isfactory. Indeed the convenience and advantages 
resulting from the use of this articlé are so great, 
that one accustomed to possess them would hardly 

sink himself able to carry on farming without 


heu."— American Farmer. 
<a 

The Rust in Wheat-Lffieacy of Plas 
Ter, &c. 


In commenting, in terms of approbation, upon an 
article written Wm. M. Peyton, Exq., on the sub- 
ject of the cause of rast, a few weeks since, we took 
occasion to sug zest that gypsum, or plaster, might, 
by retarding the decomposition of the animal or 
vecetyble matter in the soil, prevent that “ excessive 
vegetation,” or superadundant supply of nutriment, 
to which that gentleman referred as the eause of 
rust in wheat. We were induced to do so, not 
from any experience we had in its us», but from the 
views we entertiined ofits operation, being a be- 


| liever in the exposition given by Leibig of its mo- 


He holds the opinion thit the action 
of gypsum consists, first, in giving fixedness to the 
nitrogen or ammonia, (food of plants) and second!y, 
that the decomposition of gypsum by the carbonate 
of ammonia, grzfua'ly, and hence that the supply 
of nutriment to the growing wheat plant proceeds 
in the same ratio. Fron the positidn assumed by 
Leibig as to the specific action of plaster, we infer- 
red that it would prevent the plant from taking on 
that plethoric habit which led to the disruption of 
its vezsels, and consequently to the loss of nour- 
ishment, essential at the maturing period of its 
growth to the formation of the grain. At the peri- 
od we made the suggestion, we were not aware that 
any exp°riments had ever been made to tha end ; 
but we find in the 34 Vol. of the Memoirs of the 
Philadelphia Agriculture Society, an article upon 
the subject from the pen of that distin guished Ag- 
ricultural writer, the late Judge Richard Peters, 
from which ve will make the following extract: 
He says—“I rolled my seed wheat in plaster, 
and haying wet the grain before rolling, it swelled, 
| and the sower apprehended he should be deceived 
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as to the quantity of eeed per acre. This might 
have been the case. | left about halfan acre, sown 
with wheat, unplastered. The difference might be 
seen at any distance from whence the we was vis- 
ible. ‘T'hat rolled in plaster shot into a meek 
sooner than the other, and aiways retained a superior- 
ity. ‘The skirts of the reapers were reddened with 
the rust of the unplastered whe:t. But a straw 
of that plastered was in the least discolored. Its back 
wardness as to maturation, which was very percep- 


' nailed om to prevent 


his slipping. No otha = 
i ired than a strap around the neck. is 
weight is sufficient to move the machine. On the 
upper side of this wheel is fastened a cast iron cog 
wheel or circular ratchet, 3 feet in diameter whic 
carries apinion and crank, The wheel is often out 
door—sometimes in the cellar, It may be in a 
barn or shed and the motion communicated by 
i before stated. 
wiWhen the butter begins to curdle, as it is called, 
al] is washed Gown with another pail of water, and 





tible, 5 em, the unplastered wheat to be attacked 
by the Rust.” 

This it may be said is a solitary fact, and should 
not be considered as establishing a rule—true it 
should not; but as the plaster here evidently opera- 
ted to ensure exemption from rust in this case, may 
we not at least hope that it would do so again, and 
especially as we are told by that eminent chemist 
Leibig that it has the capacity of not only extract- 
ing the food of plants from the atmosphere, but of 
assimilating with and giving it a fixed character in 
the earth. and that by the gradual decomposition 
which ensues, a regular and constant supply of nu- 
triment is carried on; from which we may infer, 
that as the evil of'a too rapid decomposition of the 
manure is prevented, that the danger of “ excesstve 
vegetation” will be obviated, when that peculiar 
condition of the atmosphere, which it is supposed 
induces rust, may exist. By the experiment ef 
Judge Peters, it is proved, so far as a single experi- 
ment can do so, that the roiling the wheat in _plas- 
ter accelerated its seed fully a week, and to that he 
ascribes its exemption from rust, ana certainly his 
conclusion is justified by the premises, as wheat in 
the sume field, which had not been plastered, was 
that length of time later coming to maturity, and 
was rusted while the former was entirely exempt 
from that disease. Now, may it not be the power 
ascribed by Leibig to plaster, of producing a gradu- 
al decomposition of the tood, and, consequently, of 
so giving it out to the plants, that induces this ear- 
lier maturity as vouched for by Judge Peters? We 


‘on continued till the butter gathers. Let it 
(airman the butter is never touched with the 
| hands. All is done with a short ladle the blade of 
which resembles in shape the clam shell, and is 5 
inches across at the end. The handle about 5 in- 

v. 
cae sot te and tray are always kept filled with 
cold water, when out of use, to prevent the butter 

icking to them. 
ag - Yor is worked and salted with the ladle in 
a tray. When it has stood long enough to become 
firm, after salting, all the butter milk is worked out, 
and it is packed down solid in tubs of 40 or firkins 
of 80 Ibs.—If it cannot be made solid by the ladle, 
a pounder is used. When one churning is put 
down a cloth is put on, covered with salt. This is 
taken off at each addition and replaced, until the 


tub or firkin is almost full, when half an inch of 


strong brine is poured over the cloth. Salt is nev- 
er left between the layers. They prefer blown to 
ground salt because it 1s finer and diffuses itself 
sooner and more perfectly through the mass—it re- 
quires a greater measure, but thesame weight. A 
churn used daily is cleansed twice a week. The 
tubs are prepared of oak or ash, and when wet rub- 
bed thoroughly with as much fine salt as_ will stick 
on the inside. 

Butter thus made and cured will keep for years 
in acool place and sells on an average fifty per 
cent higher than butter made in the usual way in 
our State. 





all know that regularity in the feeding of animals 
is just as necessary to their health and growth as 
quantity, and why may it not be the same with 
members of the vegetable kingdom? Reason and 
comion sense would tell us that the analogy would 
hold good. At all events there can be no harm in 
making the trial. 

While upon this subject it may net be amiss to 
freshen the memories of our readers, with respect 
to a very valuable paper we published in the last 
number of our 3d volume, upon the efficacy of 
“ CharéBal asa Manure.”—That paper was troin 
the pen of J. H. Hepburn, of Pennsylvania, end con- 
tained the following striking fact. Mr. H. in the 
concluding paragraph of his essay says: 

“T have just been made acquainted with another 
result of the application of charcoal to arable land, 
that if general from its application will induce its 
use by every one who can procure it at a reasona- 
ble price: that is, wherever charcoal has been ap- 
plied (rust never affects the growing crop of 
wheat.” 

In commenting upon this stated fact, the intelli- 
gent editors of the “Southern Planter,” append the 
following remarks: 


Charcoal is supposed to influence vegetation in | 


two ways. By its combination with oxygen it may 
afford carbonic acid gas, furnishing the supply of 
carbon for plants. For tiis purpose, it is probable, 
that the more minutely it 1s sub-divided, the better. 
But the property for which it has been chiefly valu- 
ed in agriculture, is its extraordinary power of ab- 
sorption. Pure, fresh burnt, charcoal possesses the 
power of absorbing ninety times its volume of am- 
moniacal gas, and thirty-five times its volume of 
carbonic acid gas. This power of absorption is 
much diminished by reducing it to powder; it 
should, therefore, when used for agricultural purpo- 
ses be just broken so as to allow of its equal distri- 
bution over the surface of the soil. Its power of 
absorption is pretty much in proportion to the densi- 
ty of the wood from which it is made. 

Nothing in nature is more immutable than char- 
coal. Its action, as we have described it, is merely 
that of a mechanical holder or receiver of the gases 
with which it may be brought in contact, and which 
would otherwise be dissipated. Upon the falling of 
the first rain, they are filtered out for the use of 
vegetables, and the charcoal remains unaltered, 
prepared to renew its kindly offices for ages.—Sou- 
thern Planter. 

We have again called the attention of our agri- 
cultural readers to this subject, in the hope, that 
some of them will make fair experiments of both 
urticles the prcs2nt season, and report their success 
noxt year for the benefit of their bretheren.—mer- 
ican Furmer. 


Batter making in New York. 


Mr. Evivor :—Business led me to visit Goshen 
and Minisink, Orange Co. N. Y., in my late jour- 
ney to that state and knowing that it was noted 
thro’ the Union for a superior butter making coun- 
try, [ determined to learn every part of the process, 
I was surprised to find that after the milk is strain- 
ed, every part of the process differs from ours. 

First the keeping of cows, especially in winter, 
is somewhat peculiar. When the land is laid 
down to grass, six quarts of southern clover, and as 
much herdsgrass or Timothy is sowed on an acre. 
This ensures generally a very thick growth of rich 
pasturage or mowing land. ‘They prefer the south- 
ern clover because it is smaller than ours, and has 
the advantage, in that the second crop of the sea- 
son is well seeded, and is tae one from which the 
seed is gathered. 

I am convinced from what I saw that on an av- 
erage not more than one half the quantity of grass 
seed is sown in Maine which should be. 

They feed their clover hay to cows and I was 
surprised to see how green they put itin the barn. 
They say they wish it to be fermented. 

I visited Gen. Wickomb’s yard in Goshen where 
I saw forty cows; all, or nearly all, grade animals 
of the Durham short horned breed. Every cow has 
a separate stall, and outside door made ot three up- 
right boards with two open spaces 3 inches wide to 
admit air. 

The barn is an L. with a southern aspect. Each 
door is numbered. In many of the yards I saw 
hoxes for every four cows, made as follows: Four 
slit-work posts 5 feet long at each corner—four 
side boards 12.to 15 inches wide and six feet long, 
nailed on so that the lower edge is 20 inches from 
the ground, a bottom is Jaid over at this lower edge 
—from the top of each post there is a board about 
4 feet long, coming down on the side board like a 
brace and nailed to it—of course there are eight of 
these. This forms a place on each side for one an- 
inal to feed and they cannot throw out the straw 
wc hay which is all put in the box, when the cattle 
are fed in the yard. 

I have been thus particular because I do believe 
it an important arrangement. 

Some raise the sugar beet for winter use. 

Now for the butter making. The milk is strain- 
ed in pans or oaken tubs holding two pails full. 
Every thing is done in the cellar. The milk is not 
meddled with until it , when each day’s, 
or each half day’s milk is put in the churn with 
nearly an equal quantity ot cold water in summer, 
and warm water in autumn or winter, to bring it to 
the proper temperature, which is from 55 to GOdeg, 
of Farenheit. 

The churn is made inthe barrel form, of Oak; 
hooped with iron, witha wooden hoop three inches 
wide at top,in which the cover rasts. For six to 
ten cows the churn should hold 30 gallons—and in 
that proportion for a larger number. I be'ieve they 
rarely exceed two barrels, as in large daries they 

fer to churn several times a day, to the use of 


anger vessels. 

hurning is never done by hand except for a sin- 
gdoow 

In smal] dairies it is done b oe | or sheep, on 

an inclined wheel, propelling by very sim- 

i t, have horse or water 

be communicated to the 


Those 

shaft and arm, elevating and depressing the dash a 
convenient distance from the moving power, by two 
wires. Bes 5 Gog. ou A shay (the letter ic preferred, 
bot foam easeene sam y)a wheel 8 feet 
indienne d about 22 deg. with the ho- 
rizon, on which the animal is placed, having cleats 


Cows average from 150 to’200 pounds a year, and 


, the butter milk is estimated to make 100 pounds of 


pork, which when it brought 10 cents paid all ex- 
penses of making the butter—now only half. Some 
churn over the butter milk after standing one day 
and pouring off the water. One man who had ten 
cows told me_he made all the butter used in his 
family in this way and had 20 Ibs. on hand. 

This letter may appear both too long and too 
minute. The subject is a most important one, and 
‘| insist on the truth of my assertion last winter, 
“that the same number of animals now kept, if the 
dairy were thus managed would produce in this 
| State 200,000 dollars more than they now do.” 

Yours truly, JAMES BATES. 
Vorridgewock, Sept. 20, 1842. 





Me. Cultivator. 





MECHANICS ADVOCATE, 


An intelligent class can scarce ever be, as a class, vi- 
cious, never, as aclass, indolent. * * * The new 
world of ideas ; the new views of the relations «f 

| things; the astonishing secrets of the physical 
| properties and mechanical powers disclosed to the 
| well informed mind present attractions, which un- 
less the character is deeply sunk, are sufficient to 
counterbalance the taste for frivolous or corrupt 
pleasures.—Everett. 





_ Answer Respeeting the Well Sweep. 


| Solution —(A c? +.¢ D7 4 D or (20274 
| 157)! 95 — length of sweep above the crutch. 


Now it is necessary to find the perpendicular of the 
triangle A B D A, to do which we say, as the base 
is to the sum of the two sides so is their difference 
to the difference of the segments; making A D the 
base we have 25 : 57:: 7: 15, 96, then (25—15, 96) 
—- 2= 4,52 = FD, then A F = 25—4, 52 = 20, 
48. To find II C we have by Euclid AD: AC::C 
\D:C H or 25:20:: 15: 12, of course AH = 


(20% —127)!2_16. To find BF we have (B D2 


— FD*)°— BP or (252 — 4522) 2 ay sre, 
To find F G we have by similar triangles A H: H 
C:: BF: FG or 16: 12: : 20,48 : 15,36, of course 
BG — 15,80 + 24,976 = 39,948, and to find AG 
we have by similar triangles HC: AC::FG:A 
G or 12: 20:: 15,36: 25,6. It is now necessary to 
find the perpendicular of the triangle A BG A, 
which is B1,to do which we have 25,6: 71,948 :: 
7,948 : 22,3376 = difference of segments of base ; 
A G then (25,6 — 22,3376) + 2 = 16312 =4 I, 





then the perpendicular BI = (327 — 1,63122)!-? 

= 31,9582. I C = 20 — 1,6312 — 18,3688, and to 

find C Ewe have BI—DC:I1C::DC:C Kor 

31,9582 — 15: 18,3688:: 15 : 16,2476 then (16, 
— n2jl-2_ 

2176" +15~)"* — 22,112 — D E, then 25 +. 22. 


112 = 47,112 = length of sweep as required. 
Readfeld, Sept. 1842. _ 
* , E. 8. C. 





ANOTHER ANSWER. 
Mr. Hotmes:—In the 36th No. of the Farmer, 
your correspondent E. C. 8. has proposed a ques- 
on, requiring to determine the length of a well 
sweep from certain conditions given. If I under- 
stand these conditions, the top of the s-veep reaches 
the centre of the well when the bucket is down,g the 
bucket reaches the bottom of the well, and when the 
Sweep is up, the bottom of the bucket is at the top 
of the well, while it hangs perpendicular to the hor-, 
izontal line joining the foot of the crutch and the 
mouth of the well, or the foot of the sweep and the 
mouth of the well. The foot of the crutch being 20 
feet from the centre of the well, and 15 feet high 
we have -«/S07F15iasQS for the length of eh, 
sweep above the crutch, draw the line A. C. paral 
lel to F. D. which will cut the line B. F. in A, then 
as the triangles A. B. C,E.C. D. are Similar, 
their sides will be proportional, and it will] vas 
17: 25: : 15 : 22, 1-17, then 25-422 1-17—47 1-17 
length of the sweep. J.C a4 
r -C, 
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Notr.—Another communication was received ex- 





‘credit of it, and a very useful ma 


'|the strength of the rich and great. How do 


The Tariff. ~ 
(Concluded.) 

I have not examined our last fg 
in years past I have examined pre 
and with the best scrutiny I e¢ 
could. find but little to amend, 

Here we see knowledge is ; 
power indeed. Jt is powerful @fough by a 
talismanic process to make poor David Dig- 
gins and other Diggins, pay old Sa t. Sha- 
veum’s tax, while he all the ti n ‘has the 
| in bearing 
the public burthens. ee 

Now could the public mind be thoroughly 
enlightened, such people would oc n be obli- 
ged to give up such processes of saddling 
their taxes on to their neighbors, And not 
only so, they would soberly look into the sub- 
ject of taxation generally, uninflen by the 
cry of political partizans. 

As to the pretended inequality 
or protective system, as it resp 
ing classes, I am unable to perc 
pay the whole tax in either case, it more 
or less. That some arrangement@of it might 
be more unequal on some classes 6f Jaborers 
than on others I admit; but that ig a ques- 
tion which concerns ourselves as | 

It has been said, ‘the money ¢ 
duties comes unequally from the’ 
the people, and ought never to be tolerated 
in a government where equal rights and equal 
protection are its design.” And so then it 
would seem the design is eventually to chang 
the whole system of raising revenue and re- 
sort to direct taxes altogether. 

Now I have always been a laborer, first as 
a mechanic for several years, and then a far- 
mer; and I think I oughtto know something 
about the working of the two systems. | 
now with all the candor and sincerity in the 
world, aver that take one time with another, 
I can pay ten dollars in indirect taxes as ea- 
sy as I can five in direct. 

I suppose we all understand the process of 
beth. In the case of the direct tax the col- 
leetor comes with his bill and demands the 
sash, nothing else will do; for there can he 
no tricking with town orders in paying a U. 
S. direct tax. Here you must get the cash 
to settle as you can, come it must sure 
as death. Inthe case of the indirect tax, 
the importer undertakes to pay the tax which 
he adds, and something more perhaps; to the 
price, and offers it for sale. Noone now is 
obliged to buy and pay the taxes unless he 
pleases. It is true some articles of real ne- 
cessity we may be obliged to purchase, but 
I believe if we examine our tariff laws, we 
shall find the amount of them is small; hence 
the prudent laborer can with respect to the 


, but 
s acts; 
j make, I 


Yes 


purchase of all articles, except those of prime 
necessity, choose his own time to pay his in- 
direct taxes. Nor is this all, he can choose 
generally what articles he will pay it in. I 
know when | was a mechanic and Jabored in 
a sea port place, my indirect taxes were no 
burthen at all. 

If the last position I have taken be correct, 
that the amount of taxable articles in our 
tariff laws, which are indispensably neces- 
sary, bear but a small proportion to others 
which may be dispensed with, so much so 
that the prudent and calculatiug laborer can 
almost be hie own assessor, is not the mode 
of collecting a revenue in this way decidedly 
the best for the laborer? And as the laborer 
pays the. whole, is it not right he should have 
his choice. , 

Some have urged the tendency of raising a 
revenue by duties to produce smuggling and 
every species of dishonesty, Now I happen to 
know a little about the collection vf duties as 
well as the assessing and collecting of direct 
taxes, and I aver it is my settled and deliber- 
ate opinion that there would be ten times the 
quibbling and quirking to deceive Assessors 
&e. in collecting a direct tax of three millions 
in the United States, than there would be in 
collecting indirect taxes to the amount of 
thirty millions. The fact is, the arrival of a 
ship laden with foreign articles is a public 
thing, her cargo is in the best possible situa- 
tion to be guarded by the vigilance of custom 
house officers, whose duty it is to immediate- 
ly put the same under suitable inspection to 
insure that the duties shall be duly secured 


and paid . J. H. J. 
Peru, June, 1942. 
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The Tarriff Again. 


Mr. Hotmes :—People may think that I 
ama “short sighted”’ politician, but I shall 
undertake the hazard of throwing ovt some of 
my ideas for the consideration of the public. 
The news ofien reaches us from the other 
side of the Atlantic, telling of the exireme 
sufferings of the laboring poor of Great Bri- 
tain. And _ we are told from time to time 
of the abundance of money in England, 
much of which has been drained from our 
country. Now that the facilities for trans- 
portation to England have been greatly in- 
creased of late, let the question be asked, 
why should not our agricultural products find 
their way across the Atlantic to feed the star- 
ving poor of Great Britain? Why, Sir, the 
measures of the British Government are only 
calculated for the benefit of a chosen few. 
The language held forth by thei Government 
to the laborer is in effect substantially this — 
We starve you for the purpose of adding to 


the oppressors stand in the view of Heaven! 

Would to Heaven our country would once 
more assert its independence and hold forth 
this language to the British Government. If 





goods such commodities as we can most con-! 
veniently spare, we will take a portion of 
them, otherwise let your manufactures rol 
upon the wharves. But, Mr.- Editor, I shall 
oppose sending large quantities of our corn to 
Eure pe—the British should be urged to take 
our beef and pork. Do you understand that 
a continued drain of cora is a drain upon our 
manure? Great Britain should not be per- 
mitted to drain off our manure nor our money. 
Some indeed may call this a trifle, but one 
great writer says that “trifles make the sum 
of human things.” Indeed, Mr. Editor, 1 
would gladly lecture our Congress men upon 
the important subject of political economy, 
but I fear we have some who in effect will 
hold forth this language—what do we care 
for political economy, if we can get up an ex- 
citement and carry forward our purposes? 


Tuomas Puetrs. 
Rumford, 1842. 


eon 
Improvement in food, Clothing, and 
Lodging. 
( Continued. ) 
Il. Scorranp. 


The above statements apply only to the 
changes that have taken place in the condi- 
tion ofthe people of England and Wales; 
but the change that has taken place in Scot- 
land, since the beginning and middle of last 
century, has been still more striking and ex- 
traordinary. ‘At the periods referred to,” 
says Mr. McCulloch, ‘‘no manufactures, 
with the exception of that of linen, had been 
introduced into Scotland. Its agriculture 
was in the most wretched state imaginable; 
and the inhabitants were miserably supplied, 
even in the best years, with fuod, and were 
every now and then exposed to all the hor- 
rors of famine. The details already laid be- 
fore the reader have shown the extreme prev- 
alence of outrage and disorder in England, 
in the sixteenth century; but Scotland was a 
prey to the same sort of disorders, so late as 
the end of the seventeeth, and the beginning 
of the eighteenth, centuries. In one of the 
discourses of the Scotch patriot, Fletcher of 
Saltoun, written in 1698, we find the follow- 
ing statement : 

‘***There are, at this day, in Scotland, (be- 
sides a great many poor faiwilies, very mean- 
ly provided for by the church boxes, with 
others, who, by living on bad food, fall into 
various diseases, (two hundred thousand peo- 
ple begging from door to door. These are 
not only no way advantageous, but a very 
grievous burden to so poor a country. And 
though the number of them be, perhaps, dou- 
ble to what it was formerly, by reason of this 
present great distress, yet, in all times, there 
have been about one hundred thousand of 
those vagabonds, who have lived without any 
regard or subjection, either to the laws of the 
land, or even those of God and Nature. No 
magistrate could ever discover, or be inform- 
ed, which way one in a hundred of those 
wretches died, or that ever they were baptiz- 
ed. Many murders have been discovered 
among them; and they are not only a most 
unspeakable oppression to poor tenants, (who, 
ifthey give not bread, or some kind of pro- 
vision, to perhaps forty such villains in one 
day, are sureto be insulted by them,) but 
they rob many poor people, who live in hou- 
ses distant from any neighborhood. In years 
uf plenty, many thousands of them meet to- 
gether in the mountains, where they feast 
and riot for many days; and at country wed- 
dings, markets, burials, and other the like 
public occasions, they are to be seen, both 
men and women, perpetually drunk, cursing, 
blaspheming, and fighting together.’ ” 

We suspect there must be some exaggera- 
tion in this striking paragraph; for, as Scot- 
land did not, at the period referred to, con- 
tain more than a million of inhabitants, tt is 
difficult to suppose, nutwithstanding the pe- 
culiar distress by which she was then visited, 
that two huudred thousand persons, or a fifth 
part of the entire population, could be given 
up to the mendicancy and disorders described 
above. But the intelligence and good faith 
of Fletcher are unquestionable; and there 
can not be the shadow of a doubt, that the 
disorders to which he refers were of long 
standing, and upon the most gigantic scale, 
and that he did not believe he had in any de- 
gree overstated them. Indeed, so impressed 
was he by the idleness and crime tben so 
prevalent, and by the enormities he had wit- 
nessed, that, to introduce good order and in- 
dustry, he did not scruple to recommend the 
establishment of a system of prepial slavery, 
to which the vagabonds in question and their 
children should be subjected ! The nature 
of the proposed remedy shows what the dis- 
ease must have been. 

The establishment of schools, and of a 
more vigorous and impartial system of gov- 
ernment, happily succeeded in repressing 
these disorders. But the people of Scotland 
continued, till a comparatively recent period, 
without manufactures or trade, and were in- 
volved in the extreme of misery and destitu- 
tion. The following authentic paragraph, 
extracted from the statistical account of the 
parish of Meigle, in Strathmore, contributed 
by the late Rev. Dr. Playfair, of St. Andrew’s 
may be cgnsidered as applying to the whole 
surrounding district : 

‘‘Since the year 1745, a fortunate epoch 
for Scotland, in general, improvements have 
been carried on with great ardor and success. 
At that time, the state of the country was 
rude, beyond conception. The most fertile 
tracts were waste, or indifferently cultivated. 
The education, manners, dress, furniture, 
and tables, of the gentry were not so liberal, 
decent, and sumptuous, as those of ordinary 
farmers are, at present. The common peo- 
ple, clothed in the coarsest garb, and star- 
ving on the meanest fare, lived in despicable 
huts, with their cattle. 

“The half-ploughed fields yielded -scanty 
crops, and manufactures scarcely existed. 
Almost every improvement in agriculture is 
of late date; for no ground was then fallow- 
ed; no peas, grass, turnips, nor potatoes, 
were then raised; no cattle were fattened; 
and little grain was exported. Oats and bar- 
ley were alternately sown; and, during sev- 
en months of the year, the best svil was rav- 
ed by flocks of sheep, a certain number of 
which was annually sold and carried off, to 
be fed on richer pastures. 

“The inactivity and indolence of farmers 
were astonishi When seed-time was fin- 
ished, the and harrow were laid aside 
till after Autumn; and the sole employment 








you will take in exchange for manufactured 


Sa 
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of the farmer and his servants consisted jn 


weeding the corn-fields, aud in dgging and 


carrying home peat, turf, and heath, for Win- 


ter fuel. ‘The produce of the farm was bare- 


ly sufficient to eaable the tenant to pay a 
trifling rent and servants’ wages, and to pro- 


cure for his family. a scanty subsistence.” 
In the Highlands, the situativn of the in- 
habitants was, if possible, worse. 


about 1760, observes,— 


‘“Indolence was almost the only comfort 
they enjoyed. There was scarcely any vari- 
ety of wretchedness, with which they were 
not obliged to strugyle, or rather, to which 
They often 
The scanty 
crops they raised were consumed by their 
cattle, in Winter and Spring; for a great 
part of the year they lived wholly on milk, 
and even that, by the end of the Spring and 


they were not obliged to submit. 
felt what it was to want food. 


the beginning of Summer, was very scarce 


To such anextremity were they frequently 
reduced, that they were obliged to bleed their 


cattle, in order to subsist some time on the 


blood, (boi'ed;) and even the inhabitants of 
the glens and valleys repaired in crowds to 
the shore, at the distance of three or four 
m'les, to pick up the scanty provision which 
the shell-fi<h affurdedthem. They were mis- 


erably ill-clothed, and the huts in which they 


lived were dirty and mean, beyond descrip- 
How different from their present situ- | 


tion, 
ation ! They now enjoy the necessaries, and 
many of the comforts, of jife, in abundance; 
even those who are supported by the charity 
of the parish feel ..o real want.”’ 


sloth, poverty, and wretehedness. 


The wri- 
ter of the statistical account of the united par- 
ishes of Lochgoulhead and Kilinorish, in Ar- 
gyleshire, referring to the state of the people 


The south- 
ern counties presented the same picture of 
The late 
Rev. Mr. Smith, in his ‘Agricultural Survey 


| 


sliaw] as their fancy dictates, | looked in a. 
thonght that I could see a thoroughfare "A 
from one street to the other. | entered, thinkin. 
pass through and looking as [ passed at the w, 3 
ders and curiosities. of the shop, I cast iny eve . 4 
ward and beheld coming directly before, a “4 
good looking man, though rather impudent: then? 
I am in a fair way to try the bunting game a ‘ 
and was about to speak, when to my utter natn, 
ment I found myself bunting a mirror as le a 
the broad side of a barn,—and here [ learnt +) at 
carried as bold and impudent 2 front ay Sins - | 
had been rubbing me inthe streets, | n Pian 
ped my plumage, and said to my friend « fv, 
hear any inquiries after me, tell “um” py _ ; 
Hains, and that I am Editor of the Se ump’'s Gazer, 
& Loafers Chronicle, away down East. Maine,’ | 
I have since been in pursuit of the State Pris » 
and the walking man, Ellsworth, who is yoy, a - 
ing on a wager of $1000, in Cambridge ; the fe. 
mer I found without trouble, with its inmates pick- 
ing stone, driving pegs and making dippers ; tj. 
latter I could not, by reason of the premature de. 
parture of the cars which run that way. The man 
is to travel 1 mile an hour for 1000 successive hours 
to win his bet; he has travelled 33 days and as vet 
is but little fatigued, legs swollen a little, has not 
been called but once for Starting hours, and says 
that he shall continue some hours after his time ex. 
pires, for the purpose I suppose, of drawing a ones 
company and ending his travels in the day time. 
We have every thing to please and divert ys 
here, from the wonderful curiosity, the mormaid » 
the museum, to the preachers of Millerism at. the 
wharves where they hold forth, and where they 
have this day been stopped by riot and confusion, 
Wednesday there is to be a Brigade muster jy 


n 


‘Tze ag 











of Wigtown and Kirkcudbright,’ published in | the c ty—a great suffrage Clam bake at Chepate). 
1810, gives, on authority of persons ‘‘now | et, R. L, both of which are much talked about. Fri. 


living,’’ the following details, with respect to | 
the state of husbandry, and the condition ot 
the people, towards the middle of the las’ 


century : 


‘‘Estates appear to have been broken down 
into very small farms; or, where these were 
large, they were held in common, by two, 
three, or ever,four, different tenants, who di- 
vided the labor and produce in a proportion 


corresponding to their rent. These, when in 


tillage, were sometimes run-rigg, when each 


had his proportion allutted; sometimes, the 


whole was ploughed, sowed, and reaped, in 
common, and the produce divided in the field, 
Houses or sheds, for 


barn, or barn-yard. 
the whole cattle of the farm, never entered in- 
to their conception. 


the same rouf with themselves, and sometimes 
without any intervening wall or partition, 
Their houses were commonly wretched, dirty 
hovels, built with stones and mud; thatched 
with fernand turf; without chimnevs; 


doors, and small holes for windows, with 
wooden shutters, or, in place of these, often 


stopped with turf, siraw, or fragments of old 


clothes. 
“The principal object of tillage was to af- 


ford straw for the Winter support of the few} 


cattle which the pasture (if such it could be 
called) maintained in Summer. As they al- 
ways overstocked, this was a difficult task; 
and the poor starved animals, before the re- 
turn of Spring, were reduced to the greatest 
extremities, Through mere weakness, often 
they could not rise of themselves. It was a 
constant practice to gather together neigh- 
bors to lift the cows or horses, or to draw 
them out of the bogs and quagmires into 
which they were tempted by the first appear- 
ance of vegetation. 
(To be continued.) 





GENERAL INTELLIGENCE. 





Mobocracy in Portland, 


We are grieved to hear that they had a dis grace- 


ful mob at the city Hall, in Portland, oa the even- 
Mr. 8.8. Foster, who we be- 
lieve is an abolitionist, and if we mistake not a 


ing of the 30th ult 


‘‘come outer "’ proposed to address the citizens, 


but was shamefully disturbed and the meeting bro- 
ken up by the mob. We, of course, do not live in 
Portland, and having nothing to do-with its police 


er municipal affairs, but we have a great regard for 


the honor and the reputition of the State, of New 
England, nay, of the whole nation, and feel most 
keenly the injury and insult of such proceedings. 
We regard with reverence—we had almost said, ho- 
ly reverence, the great magna Charta of our rights, 
baptized as it was by the best hood that ever gushed 
from the heart of America—‘he sacred right of pe- 
tition and of free discussion No matter what the 
subject—no matter who the spesker—he has a right 
so long as he keeps himself within the rules of pro- 
priety and decency, to speak and to proclaim his 
views and his opinions, and if we do not like them 
we have the right to leave him in peace, or stay and 
combat his arguments by argumentsin return. But 
this bullying—swearing, tar and feather rotten egg 
system of putting a man down ts beneath civilized 
beings,nay, there is not a tribe «Indians on the con- 
tinent, nor ever has been, that eyer resorted to such 
utterly low, beastly, brutal means to put down a 
speaker. Their “ talks"’ are always attended qui- 
etly and the speakers treated civilly. They would 
sooner “ go to the death than be guilty of such 
mean, cowardly acts as the mobs of the present, 
ir free and enlightened £7) nineteenth century. 
We hope for the honor of Portland—we hope for 
the honor of the State that the rioters will be brought 
to justice and such measures be taken as will for- 
ever crush any more such detestable and disgrace- 
ful acts in future. 


ae 


Correspondence of the Maine Farmer. 

Franklin House, Boston, Sept. 26. 
Dear Str :—After slipping through the puddle 
in the J. W. Richmond, I find myself in medius ree 
in this beautiful eity of noise, bustle and confusion ; 
a lady rubs me atthe elbow, at every corner, be- 
cause J will not give her the inside of the walk, and 
the Samboes, loafers and dandies bunt me in the 
face and tread upon my heels, because I keep the 
middle, and thas am grieved ; but I have patience 
like Job, and have learned to rub shoulders toa 
charm. Opposite the Post office this morning, I 
found an old friend whom I was in pursuit of, by 
bunting him square in the face. 1 looked at him in 


Their cows were indeed 
not uncomfortably lodged; very often under 


filled | 
. " . | 
with smoke; black with soot; having low 


| day there is to be a politcal mocting in Fanuil 

Hall, where the Secretary of State, Hon. Daniel 
Webster is to meet his friends and define hi; po- 
sition, end publish to the world whether he js a 
Whig, Democrat, Tylerite, anti-Mason or Twad 
dler.—Old Fanueil will be filled to overflowing. 

The loafers and dandies here appear, if possible, 
more ridiculous tean a down Easter does in trying 
to walk through a looking glass. They have high 
heel and long toed boots, coats like their grandad. 
dies and hair like a Jew, and make a corresponding 
appearance in walking the streets asa shad would 
in climbing a barber’s pole. Shakespear Huda- 
bras Jr. or some other great poet has described 
thein exactly in addressing them thus : 

Delightful task, with watchful toil 

To bathe thy budding hopes in oil, 

And when at last thou seems’t a beast :-— 

Some rank two legged goat at least ;— 

To make the badger and the bear 

Thy prototype, and dote on hair! 

Conceal thy human face divine, 

And let thy model be—a _ swine, 

Thy beard or whiskers goat like smell, 

Goat like thou lackest brains. Farewell. 
But mark at parting, Sambo’s wooly fleece 
Puts them to shame, with all its glorious grease, 
We live fastand high, though our host says he 





puts no pork with his beans, for his customers are 
not used to eating it, but says that ‘is beans are 
so good that they need no praise, and my friend, 
the Captain, Says that they always make a man go 
| off rejoicing. Yours truly, 

JOANNES. 


—2oo— 
The U.S. Steam Ship Missouri, at 
Castine, 

Mr. Hotmes:—Our eyes have recently been 
blessed with a sight of the Steam Ship Missouri. 
Reading a short time since in some print, what 
might seem to be the conscious feeling of four of 
| the principal classes of society, the king or ruler 





was represented as saying, “I govern all,” the sol- 
dier as saying, “I fight for all,” the clergyman, * [ 
pray for all,” and the farmer, “T pay for all.” 

Thinking that the last mentioned of these classes 
have a justclaim to know what can be said about this 
kind of play things which Une'le Sam (who by tly 
way is only a servant to the farmer and the rest of 
the good people) has been purchasing of late, 
which the farmer either in one shape or another, 
has so largely to pay for, 
tunity to collect the most interesting particulars be- 
longing to the subject of this article, intending to 
forward them to you immediately, but circumstan- 
ces have prevented my doing so till a somewhat 
later hour. Information was procured from the 
best sources, and the statements which follow have 
been made with a strict regard to accuracy. They 
are now at your disposal. 

It had been noticed in a newsprint by some half 
a dozen gentlemen of the place, a week since that 
the Missouri had orders to visit Castine ; but it had 
not become a subject of conversation. At the time 
of her arrival she was unlooked for by all, and 
scarcely twenty persons in the village knew that 
she was in sight till within about fifteen minutes 
of her coming to anchor. As we witnessed her 
near approach, she struck us with an appear 
ance somewhat sluggish, though with an ¢x- 
pression of great power and strength. The most 
useful and the most beautiful are seldom blended 
in one piece. Like all steam crafts on the water, 
from the nature of their construction, she was des- 
titute of that incomparable beauty and grandeur, 
with which a sail ship of her size strikes the be- 
holder, when under a pleasant breeze with all her 
canvass spread. Contrast in the mind’s view the 
mighty elephant trudging off with an immense load 
on his back, to the graceful fleet horse with his r'- 
der, in full speed ; and the comparison will leave 
the imagination of the reader with a pretty just im- 
age of the resemblance between the steam ship 
Missouri as ghe entered the harbor of Castine and 
a common ship under sail. 

The Missouri left Norfolk, Virginia on the sixth 
of August and went to New York, where she re- 
mained a short time. She came directly from New 
York to Castine, at which place she arrived Au- 
gust 20th, coming to anchor at 1-4 after one o'clock, 
The ostensible object of this cruise is to show her- 
self to the people in this quarter ; but it is proba- 
ble that other advantages will grow out of it, 
valuable information for the use of Congress can 
be obtained at the same time, with regard to our 
coasts, Castine was selected as the particular 
point of her visit this way, undoubtedly on account 
' of its excellent harbor, its notoriety in the history 


and 


1 embraced the oppor- 








full ire, and was about to say some soft words to! of our country, and of its being in the center of 


him, when lo! I discovered who he was and learn! 


several other villages from which people could con- 


ed that he took this way to make himself known ;| veniently come. 


but my bunting did not end here. I drifted up 


street to Newall’s splendid dry goods store, where 
all the ladies (and there are hosts of them here,) 








resort for gewgaws, froma yard of tape to a $500 


Withont stopping to speak of the pleasure with 
which this ship's visit was received by the people 
of Castine and vicinity ; the peculiar delight which 
thé niet, healthful and modest appearance of [us 


I 









ry 
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tittle villace, ¥ ith its capacivas and noble harbor, | 
ial to the strangers; the continued rush of well 
Sail ladies and gentlemen from this and the 
» ighboring towns and villages to go on board the 
ont during her short stay here, the kind and 
nremitting labor of the oarsmen in conveying them 


ynre » shore to the ship and back, the politeness 


from th 


pmen into and from the boats, and their gal- 
jant attentions to them on board, and their charm- 
ng band of music performing at intervals ;—these 
. ¥ <ome other matters connected with them, which 
as noetic writer might duly paint, [ shall not dwell 
sn, but confine myself to things relating io the ship 


midsh! 


and her crew. 
First, about the ship.—She is of huge size. The 


description of this Leviathan of our navy, and hope 
and pleasure inanifested by the young officers and | he will favor us with observations on other matters 























tation received by the captain in behalf of its citi- 
zens,—and afterwards a call at Camden. She has 
since shown herself to the people of Wiscasset. 


; G. F. 
Castine, Sept. 29, 1842. 
Note.—We thank our friend for his interesting 


whenever his leisure will permit. Ep. 
—>—_ s 
WASHINGTONIANS ATTEND. 

There will bea meeting of the Washingtoniaas of 
» Winthrop and vicinity, on Sanday evening next, at 
| balf past six, at the Universalist Chapel ; where a lecture 
|may beexpected by Rey. Mr. Gunnison of Hallow- 
jelly ‘The friends of temperance are reqrested to at- 
tend, and a special invitation is extended to the Cler- 





‘allowing are some of her dimensions; Length ot 
keel, 200 feet, width or length of beam, 40 feet, 
jepth of hold, 23 1-2 feet; estimated draught of wa- 
we in feet. Tonnage 2000, She is pierced for 
>) uns, but at present carries only 10,—4 on each 
side and two in her bow. Her guns are enormous- 
ly large, the two forward being 10 inch calibre, and 
carrying a solid shot weighing 128 Ibs. The others 


are of 8 inch calibre, carrying ninety eight pound 


chot. Their strength is equal to the size of their All friends of Temperance are requested to be present. 


ghot. They are called Paixkan guns, from the 
nane of their inventor. The essential difference 

petween these and former guns is, that on account | 
of their great. size and strength, they can be loaded 
so as to carry a bomb or shell to an object by aim, 





the same as they do a shot; whereas, by the former | don dates to the 10th, and Antwerp to the 7th inst. 


guns the piece had to be elevated quite above the 
obiect, and the ball carried in a circular digection. | 
Thus, the shell coald not be fired to any definite 
point ; they were therefore confined principally to 
the seige and destruction of towns. Much less 
could they be employed as weapons of one ship a- | 
gainst another. They can now pierce the hull of | 
a ship with the shell as with the ball; and when it | 
lodges there and explodes, the mischief is tremen- | 
dous. Itis not improbable that one such explosion 
would sink a ship, and destroy a hundred men. 

Her guns when discharged make every thing near 





totremble. ‘The firing of them damages property | 
on board, and is very destructive tothe glass win- 
dows of a town or village ; therefore the captain 
seldom orders a salute on entering or leaving a 
The Missouri is called a frigate. 

She has two engines, the power of both being) 
equal to six hundred horse power. There are four 
boilers, each of which has twelve flues as they are 
called, so that the fire is carried through the im- 
mense cistern or boiler inso many different parts. 
Such is their construction that not more than two 
hours are necessary for getting the cold water into 
a state of steam sufficient for putting the machinery 
into couplete operation: and it is practicable to | 
vet a sufficient steam on inone half of that time. | 
iler common speed of travelling is about ten knots | 
an hour; though when a smooth sea and before the | 
wind, so that they can have a little advantage of 
sail, she can make fourteen knots an hour: has| 


place. 





gymen of the neighborhood. 


Readfield and Winthrop Washingtonian Societies at 
the Free Baptist Meeting [ouse in 


| over had died. 


A. 8. RICUMOND, Sec’y. W.W.T.A. Society. 
October 5, 1842, 


- 
NOTICE. 
There will be a meeting of Delegates frou: Wayne, 


Wayne on tlie 
16th of October, at 6 of the clock in the evening. 


Octber, 5, 1842. Per Order. 


———<>—_- 
LATER FROM ENGLAND. 
ARRIVAL OF THE BritrsH QuEEN.—The Belgi- 
um government steam ship British Queen, arrived 
at New York, Weduesday. morning, bringing Lon- 


The papers are singularly bacren of news.— 
Queen Victoria was still touring in Scotland, and 
nothing of interest seems to have happened, either 
in Great Britain or on the Continent. The papers 
are busily emp!oyed in discussing and quarrelling 
over past events,especially the doings in Atighanstan. 

The Qacen was at Dupplin Casile, on a_ yisit to 
Lord Kinnoul, when last heard from. Dupplin Cas- 
tle is near Perth, juston the border of of the High- 
lands. The ‘gude folks’ of Edinburg were gruin- 
bling over the disappointment they experienced in 
the premature arrivol of her’-Majesty in their city— 

nding all manner of fault with the Duke of Buc- 
cleuch and Lord Aberdeeo, for allowing her Majes- 
ty to land at eight instead of eleven. 

There was a report current that the King of Han- 
This report, however, turned out to 
The King was dangerously ill, but | 





be premature. 
not dead. 

The disturbances in the manufacturing and min-| 
ing districis were slowly subsiding—more slowly in| 
the latter than in the former. A considerable num- 
ber of mills had resumed work, vut there were siill 
inany standing idle, the employers and operatives 
net being able to agree upon terms. Many of the 
miners still hold out. : 

Multitudes of the parties arrested at various pla- 
ces had been tried. convicted and sentenced to di- 
vers grades of punishment. At York there were | 
150 brought up at once for sentence. 

A Paris correspondent of the London Morning 
Post says, that the Princess Clementine, the only 
unmarried daughter of Louis Phillippe, having been 
sought in marriage by a Prince of Saxe Coburg, ask- 
ed three months for censideration, at the end of 
which, recently, she returned an answer in the neg- 
ative. 

The crops throughout Europe, have been large, | 
and well harvested, and of most excellent quality. 

The Constitutione! publishes a long letter from | 
Berlin, dated 26:h ult., the object of which is to | 





| show that a serious misunderstanding has arisen be- 


'so deprived them 


Prophecy.—Pro%essor Bush of New York, the 
learved Bivlical ert ye, ts edving a monthly publica- 
ton, which he calls au Expositor of Sicred Symbols 
and Proptiecy. His veiws of many of the scripture 
predetivns are said to be novel, many of them 
sourcwhat startling, and at a period like the present, 
when the attention of so many is directed, seriously 
or ‘ighily, to what is said of prophecy, his expost- 
tiotis nay be received with peculiar imterest. The 
critic ofthe New York Tribune, speaks of Mr. 
Bo-h’s veiws as follows: 

“While on one the hand he utterly eschews the 
prophetical vagaries of Miller and his disciples, be 
at the same time so reads the predictions of Holy 
Writ, es to see a andent evidence that we are on 
the borders of stupendous changes inthe mora! in- 
terlectual, and political world, But, in his view, 
they are chang sto be bronght about by a gradual 

ameliorating p ogress in human affairs, the result of 
which will be an pomense luprovement and advan- 
cement of the race in all the different spheres of 
iheir destiny.” 

England end Chinc.—We copy from the ac- 
covnts of the British Queen, two paragraphs of the 
despateh of an English naval officer, detailing par- 
ticulurs of the latest particulars at Chusan :— 

Modeste, at Vingpo, March 19, 1842. 

From the best accounts we have been able to 
collect, the Chinese cannot have lost less than from 
500 to 1000 men slain, independent of great num- 
bers carried off wounded. Among the former several 
mandarins supposed to have held important posi- 
lions Inthe army. Many prisoners also fell into 
our hands, and some interesting papers relative to 
the present position of their affairs. We flatter 
ourselves that the success which has attended this 
movement will have a beneficial effect in our fu- 
(ure operations, and their lordships may be assured 
that no opportunity will be lost by the general and 
myseif,in prosecuting with our best energies any 
measure which 1s likely to advance the object of 
her Majeety’s Government, and bring our contest 
with the Chinese to a speedy and satisfactory ter- 
mination. 

I have the honor to be, &c. 

Signed W. Parker, Rear Admiral. 

All room for compunction and space for repen- 
tance, in reference to the invasion of China, seems 
to have been closed up in the hearts of the British 
minisiry, and military officera. This Chinese war 
now seems to be their pastime. They ean ki!) as 
many men as they please, without any danger to 
themselves,—they can storm a city, with none but 
a timid and ignorant, or hopeless force to oopose 


| them, and :hen exact as many millions of dollars for 


ransom as is satisfactory to their cupidity, and wa- 
ging this whole war, without a cause, they are now 
got to that pass of unprincipled pretension, that the 
most merciless slangliter of the Chinese isa “* flat- 
tering success,” and all concerned are anxious to 
proseente “any measure” which is likely to ac- 
vance ‘he objects ef her Majesty’s government. 

That government may perhaps by and by find 
that thse wars of lawless aggression have impair- 
ed the moral sense of their Army and Navy, and 
of one great source of their 
strength. 


A Noble Act—A German farmerin Pennsylvania 
has presented 200 bushels of wheat to the poor as a) 
thank offering of his abundant harvest. 


The Morman Propet.—The St. Louis Republican 
states that Joe Smith has been skulking about Nau- 
voo, instead of making the tour to Europe, as was 
reported. On the night of the 3d of September, be 
went up theriveron the Galena, pursued by six 
officers, supposed to be on his way to Canada. His 
sun is on the decline. 


The Lowe!! Courier states that more houses have 


come up to fifteen. Her running time from New| :rween the King of Prussia and the Emperor of Ras- | beeo built, anc are in course of building, the present 


York to Castine was about fifty-six hours. Has two | sia. 
When it_is most | 


masts and all belonging to them, 
favorable for sailing, sails alon® ar 








consumption of fuel when depend 
1 1-4 ton of the best coal an hour 
to 1 3-4 ton of poor coal an hour, such as they have 
generally used. All her machinery is considered 
by good judges to be ofa superior order and finish. 


She was built in New York,—was two years 1M | ihe ground, with the exception of 20 houses. A re- 


building,—and cost £400,000. Some of the offi- 
cers s1y $530,000. It is probable that the former 
calculation was made with regard to the ship and | 


al] pertaining to it, whilst by the latter, estimation | town of Ciechanon was destroyed by fire; 114 hou- 


was probably reckoned in addition to this, the sup- 

plying of the ship with coal and provisions for a 

cruise, and perhaps the advance pay of her men. 
Voie, about the people thut inhabit her Her whole 


9| the prohibitive system in Russia as regards Germa- | © : 
: | feet of water, 


| hundred acres of forest. 
{that they clearly saw the fire in the forest. 


According to the correspordent of the Consti- | 
tutionel the chiet causes of this reported difference | 
are the refusal of the Empero to comply with a} 
proposition made by Frederick William, for a gen- | 
eral amnesty to the Poles, and for a modification of 


| ny—refusuls which are attritated to the influence 
| of the Russian nobility on the mind of the Emperor 

Chemnitz,Sept 1. (From the Leipsie Gazette.) 
We have just received the melancholy intelligence 
that the town of Suyda was this morning burnt to 





port states that Tetschen is in flames, and several 
They affirm at Dresden 
Warsaw, Ang. 30. On the 20th of this month the 
ses and 24 of the large establishments are reduced to 
ashes; 300 fumilies have lost everything. The 
value of the furniture destroyed is a million of Po- 
lish florins (167,000 rix dollurs.) 

——<2— 








complement of men including officers is about three 
hundred,—not exceeding this. As yet she has 
quite short of this number. There are four de- 
partments in the ship; the steam departments, - 
the sailing department, the business of these being 
to move her about: the marines, whose employment 
is to use small arms in the tops, &c., and the men 
who manage the large guns. These last may be 
called the killing department. 

She has eight commissioned officers; namely, a 
captain, four lieutenants, a surgeon, purser, and a 
lieutenant of the marines. There are several other 
officers on board the ship,—as sailing master, sail- 
ing master’s mate,—the engineers, of whom there 
are seven, whose office it is to superintend and con- 
duct the steam department: six or eight midship- 
inen,—part of them having warrants, and part of 
them acting from appointinent. The warrants are 
from the President, the appointments, from the Sec- 
Those having appointments can be displa- 
ced atany moment. Besides these there are vari- 
ous petty officers. They have no chaplain’ The 
captain is areligious man, and holds worship on 
board when it is not convenient for the officers to 
attend on shore,—reading the services of the Epis- 
copal church. . 

It is still a law of Congress that the men in our 
navy shall have an allowance of grog ; but I was in- 
formed that a large part of the Missouri’s crew 
drink no distilled liquor,—preferring an equivalent 
in money, and receiving it instead of their quota of 
spirit. ‘The chief engineer told me that the men in 
his department, amounting to thirty or more, all ab- 
stained from intoxicating drinks; that this was a 
specia] agreement which they came under on ship- 
ping, and that he found no difficulty in obtaining a 
crew on that condition. 

The officers, for the most part, are fine looking 
men. The commander of the steam frigate Missou- 
ri, Capt. Newton, is said to be one of the most pop- 
ular oflicers now in the American navy. He is by 
birth a Virginian. His age Ishould take to be a- 
boui fifty-five. His height is full six feet ; his whole 
form is stately ; has an interesting and intelligent 
countenance, and in fall uniform must have an im- 
posing presence, Few of the officers, if any, are of 
New England. 

The steam ships are designed to protect our coasts 
more than to be cruisers abroad. The United 
States now. owns four steam craft: one of only about 
250 tons, which was bought by Government for the 
use of the Florida war; the Fulton of about S00 
tons, intended principally as a harbor ship, and is 
kept in New York; the Missouri and the Mississip- 
pl, both of which are of the same model and size. 
The last of these is now being exhibited at the 
South. 

The Missouri left Castine on the 24th of last 
month. ‘The next principal object of her visit was 
Portland. Crossing the Bay to Belfast she made a 
*hort stop at that place, in compliance with an invi- 


retary. 


Rail Road disaster.—T'ctal depravity.—The cars 
on the Rail Koad, between Sacu and Kennebunk, | 
, were thrown off last evening, in the woods, about 
three miles from Saco, in consequence of a large 
i stump having been placed on the track! It was nut 
sven by the engineer, in season to avert the dis- 
asier. The engine was thrown off, and buried in 
the sand. The engineer was slightly hurt. The 
passenger Car was next the engine, and contained 


year, in that city, than have been during either of 
the four preceding years, 


The Lexington.—The wreck of this ill-fated ves- | 
sel has been raised to the surface of the water, but, 
one of the chains breaking, she again sunk in 120 
The attempt is again in progress, 
The eight hundred co lars recovered from ber were 
not bills, as before stated, but ina lump of silver, 
weighing 30 pounds, melted by the fire, the box 
hiving been empted on tie deck to Le used asa 
bucket for turowing watcron the flanes.—™M. FY. 
Tribune. 


—— 

Extract ofa letter, dated Jan. 16. 1849.—Gentle- 
men, you need not fear of warranting your Hebrew 
Plaster, in curing Corns, for to my knowledge several 
have been cured that were almojt unable to walk with 
the foot lashed on to the top ofthe shoe. ‘They now 
say that they wou!d have it, if it cost $50 per box, if 
they should be in the same candition again. 

Yours truly, JAMES L. SOUTHERN. 

N. B. The corn should be soaked and pared down, 
before applying the plaster, by so dying it will cure in 
every instance. 

Messrs- Comstock & Co.—This is to certify. that I 
have troubled with numbness in my arm, and have 
tried various medicines, bat all proved ineffectual; until 
h.aring of the Jew Davids or Hebrew Plaster, 1 was 

Parma, Monroe Co. N. Y. 

Gentlemen—I have been for many years afflicted with 





fourteen passengers. This was also thrown off, 
and somewhat injured, 


head of another—and others were considerably 
“mixed up.” 

The passengers and mails were brought into the 
city in carriages, and arrived between one and two 
o’clock. The stamp used for this diabolical pur- 
pose, was so large that one person could not easily 
have placed it on the rails.—Probably twe o1 three 
were engaged in it.—No suspicion a3 yet centers 
upon any one.—A more fiendish act cannot well be 
conceived of,—and it behooves the company to fer- 
ret the miscreants out if it be possible. We know 
ef no punishment too severe for the depyaved 
scoundrels—and we trust they will be detected, 
and suffer for their villainy. Let a large reward 
ve offered fur their apprehensions. 


Sentence of John C. Colt.—This wretched man 
was on Tuesday, sentenced to death by Judge Kent. 
He manifested his usual indifforence. On being 
asked why sentence should not be pronounced, he 
presenied to the Court a paper censuring the Jury. 
| He also requested the Court to spare him any of the 
| usnal remarks made by the Court when passing the 
sentence of death. as his case had to be brought be- 
fore the Court of Errors. In reference to what he 
called his improper conviction, he also said that 
vine tenths of the community were of the same opin- 
ion as himself. The court then proceeded to re- 
mark upon the evidence in the case, when Colt 
broke in, and said ia a bravado manner, that he had 
not inte nded to @ast any aspersions on the Jury, aud 
tleat there was not one actof his life which’he would 
not do again, under similar circumstances. Judge 
Kent then said, that after such a remark from the 

risoner, be considered that it would be utterly use- 
= for him to make any further observations, and 
he proceeded to sentence the prisoner to be hanged 
on the 18th of November next ! 


Senators.—The Age states that 19 Senators are 
known to be elected, and adds : 

“In the Hancock and Washington districts, and 
also in Aroostook district, (4) although not fully 
heard from, the democratic candidates for Senators 
are unquestionably elected. 

In Waldo, Franklin and Somerset districts, (6) 
there is no choice. 

In Kennebec, as to one there is no choice; and 
whether the other two will take thuir seats, will de- 
pend upon the decision of the Senate.” 








Caution.—Under our obituary head will be found 
the record of the death of a daughter of Mr. J. H. 
Cornell, The child came to her death by playing 
with a loco foco match, It ignited and set her 
clothes on fire ; and before the element could be ex- 
tinguished, she was so badly burntas to cause her 
death after suffering intense agony —WV. Y. Com. 
Adv. 


We saw a boy four or five years old playing with 
these matches in the street one day last week. 


the midst of the intense d t we assisted in put- 
ting ont a threatening Gre, caused by a child playing 
it 


with matches. Great danger to life and. is) 
to be apprehended trom thie reckless ce. 
A eendtaiwile parents is— ut what shal! 


be said or done with parents who are—not wise * 





The passengers escaped | and limb. 
injory—although one man was pitched over the | the spinal colama and my limb was considerably per- 


igh wind was blowing at the’ time—In 1241, in’ 


a painful disease in the small of the back and left hip 
‘Tha flesh swelled ia ridges on each side of 


ished. The pain was so intense at times, that it seem- 
ed to me that | could not endure it foran hour. The 
only position that I could place myself in so as to en- 
dure it, was by laying on my back ona hard surface. 
1 advised with several physicians, and tried all their 
prescriptions: one of which was to blister, which | fol- 
lowed up for weeks, but with little succoss. Plasters, 
linimonts, salves and waches were resorted to, but all 
proved ineffectual. At last a gentleman sent me a box 
of Jew Davids or Hebrew Plaster, which I kept stand- 
ing in the house for several days, not having faith in 
ncdicine being able to remove my complaint; however, 
at last severe pain made willing to try something. I 
put onthe Hebrew Plaster according to directions, and 
to my surprise it helped me, and a continuation of it 
has entirely restored me to health, and am now able to 
do a hard days woik, which [ was not able to do for 
morethan two years previous to using the Plaster. 
| would advise all to make a trial of it, that are afflicted 
with swellings or pain of any sort. 
E. E. COGSWELL. 
Scottsville, Jane 6, 1849. 


We understand that SAMUEL ADAMS, Hollewell, 
is General State Agent for the above. Also for sale by 
JAE. Ladd, Augesta ; Deny Smith, Gardiner ; 8. Plaist- 
ed, Waterville; Chandler & Cashman, Winthrop; H. 
B. Lovejoy, Fayette; A. F. Parlin, Skowhegan; O. W. 
Washburn, China; Stillman Chalmers, Albion; Wim. 
Baker, Brunswick ——Fillebrown, Readfield; ‘Thom- 
as Frye, Vassolboro’; S. C. Moulton, Wayne; I. W, 
Wilkinson, Bath; Edmund Dana, Wiscasset; Joshua 
Durgen & Co,andH. H. Hay & Co. Portland; G. 
W, Holden, Bongor; and Washburn & Co. Belfast, 
and in some store in every town in the State. 35. 
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g@Warrieg. 
In Northampton, Mass. Joseph H. Williams, " 
of Augusta, to Miss Apphia P. daughter of Mr. Syl- 
vester Judd. 

In Augusta, on Tuesday evening last, by Rev. John 
H. Ingraham, Mr. Daniel Cony to Miss Mary, dangh- 
ter of Gapt Samuel Gill. 

In Industry, Mr. Jaron Tolman to Miss Betsey 
Thompsoa. 
ridge. 

In Wiscasset, on Tuesday morning last, by the Rev. 
Mr. Mather, Mr. Joseph G. Borland of New-Castle, to 
Miss Abigail, daughter of Edmund Dana, Esq. of Wis- 
casset. 

In Wiscasset, by Rev. Mr. Mather, Mr. Ebenezer 
Musey, to Miss Catharine Dow. 

In Whitefield, by James Merrill, Esq., Mr. Wm. 
Chaney, to Miss Dorcas Turner. 








In Savannah, Ga., Capt. Jesse B. Leighton, late 
ee ee ee of Cher- 
30 


In Hallowell, Emily Jane, 


Susan Prescott of Augusta, a 
_ At’ sea, on board brig T 
Porter Simpson of Swanvilie, aged 15. 

In aN ayer gu widow Of the late Hon. 
Jos. Fanbanke, agei 72 





Mr. Jobn Dyer to Mies Betsey B. Good-' 


of Mr. Clement 
Meservey, aged 18 months On ‘Tuesday last, Mrs| oth Oliver Bean, Readfield; Sam’! Holmes, Peru, 


RRIGITTON wa RKET.— Vondsy, Sept. 26 
IH. [Reported for ee Boston Daily Kicemank & 
tiriot). 

Atmarket 750 Beef Cattle, 950 Stores, 3800 
Sheep, and 1260 Swine. ; 
£s—Beef Cuttleh—We quote to correspond 


with t week, viz: a few extra at 85. First qual- 
ity 450 475; second quality 375 a 4 25; third 


quality 3 a 3 50, 
—T'wo year old at #2 a 12; three year old 


14 a $20. 
les quick without much advance. Lots 
were sold at $1, 1 12,125,133, and 162. Weath- 
ers 1 50, 175 and #2. 
Swine—Lots to peddle at 2 1-2 a 2 5-8c for sows, 
— a3 5-8c for Barrows. At retail from 3 to 
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Notice to Delinquents. 
The former Proprietors of the Maine Farmer, 
(Seaver & Rosgsins, and Noves & Rossiys,) at- 
ter waiting patiently for a long time for those in- 
debted to send them their just dues, now find that a 
large amount of old accounts remain unsettled, 
which they must coliect to satisfy their owu credi- 
tors. We have now deliberately come to the con- 
clusion, and would say to one and all, that on the 
16th day of January next, all our outstanding ac- 
counts will be left with Attorneys for immEepraTE 
collection. We give this early notice, that all hon- 
est persons may have sufficient time to make remit- 
tances and adjust their accounts; and we expect 
that all such wil] heed this call immediately, and 
thus relieve us from the unpleasant necessity of ta- 
king the legal measures for collecting what should 
have been paid us voluntarily long ago, and which 
we had a right to expect. Let none camplain of 
this, but by an early remittance strive to atone for 


their past neglect under the lenity we have ever 
shown them. 


- Dr. S. 0. Richardson’s 
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tual remedy ever known fur Colds, Coughs, Asthma, 
Consumptions, Whooping Conghs, Spidting of Blood, 
Influenza, Pain in the Side, Shortness of Breath, and 
ALL APFECTIONS OF THE THROAT AND 
LUNGS. 

It affords wonderful relicf to those laboring under 
these complaints, and the use of one bottle will satisfy 
the most incredulous that they possess a healing power 
above EVERY THING HERETOFORE DISCOY- 
ERED. 

Around each bottle is a Treatise on Consumption, its 
causes, symptoms and cure, with fall and particular di 
rections for using the Balsam, what food, drinks, clo- 
thing, air, exercise, §c., should be used. 


This Vaiuabie Mealing Cough 
Balsam, 


Possessing the restorative virtues of many Roots and 
Rare Plants, which have been prepared with great care, 
can be obtained of the regularly appointed Agents, Mer- 
chants, Traders, Draggists, Apothecaries, and Dealers 
in Medicines throughout the N. E States. 

For Sale, whol¢sale and retail, at the Doctor’s Office, 
15 Hanover Srreert, Boston ; also by STANLEY 
& CLAKK, Winthrop, and by all other Agents in the 
State who sell Dr. Richardson’s Bitters. 

Price 50 Cents. 4mi0 


Kennepec, ss.—Al a Court of Probate holden at 
Augusta, within and for the County of Kenne- 
bec, on the last Monday of Sept. A. D. 1842. 


BX RANCIS FULLER, Guardian of Joserpnu Cum- 
‘' Mincs, of Winthrop, in said county, non compus, 
having presented his first account of Guardianship of 
the Estate of said Ward for allowance : 

Ordered, Vhat the said Guardian give notice to all 
persons interested, by causing a copy of this order to be 
published three weeks successively in the Maine Far- 
mer, printed ut Wiathrop, that they may apvear at a 
Probate Court to be held at Augusta, in suid coucty, on 
the second Monday of November next, at ten of the 
clock in the forenoon, and show canse, if any they 
have, why the same should not be allowed 

W. EMMONS, Judge. 
A true copy. Attest: F. Davis, Register 40 








Whitman * Thrasher, <eparater 
and 


NEW HORSE POWER. 


HE undersigned continues to manufacture his 

Horse Power and Separator at his shop in Win- 
throp, Kennebec Co. Me., where those who are in 
|want of a first rate apparatus for thrashing and 
cleansing grain can be supplied at short notice. His 
experience in the making and operation of the Horse 
Power, has enabled him to make very essential im- 
provements in its construction, and he flatiers bim- 
self that he can furnish one of the best machines of 
the kind now known. 

He makes use of the best materials and employs 
first rate workmen, and thinks that be cannot fail 
to give gatisfaction to those who are disposed to pur- 
chase of him. He willsell rights to his Patent Sep- 
arator for any territory not already disposed of, with 
a good and sufficient title to the same. 

He has also made a very important improvement 
in his Separator in cleansing grain. He now pledg- 
es himself that his Separator will cleanse grain better 
and blow away less than any other machine now in 
use within his knowledge. 

He has on band a number of Cylinder Thrash 
ers which he will sell separate from the other 
machinery. Whoever wishes to buy a Thrasher 
—a Separator or Horse Power, single or all united, 
had better ca'!l and examine. 

LUTHER WHITMAN. 

Winthrop, July, 1841. 


EN TANLEY & CLARK have for sale a large as- 

sortment of TICKING & FEATHERS, at cheap 
bargains. 4 eer 36 

Butter Butter. 

S'* tons of good butter wanted, for which the 


highest market price will be given in goods al 
the lowest prices. EZRA WHITMAN Jr. 


—_—-—— —_—-—- —- 











UND near the road in David Crocker’s pasture 
in Wayne, in the mud of a brook, eight pieces of 
iron weighing about one hundred and twenty five lbs. 
‘The owner may have the same by proving property 
and paying charges. JOHN SMITH. 
Wayne August 11, 1842. 


Important to Farmers. 

*EVHE MONMOUTH MUTUAL FIRE INSUR- 
c ANCE COMPANY has been in operation over 
five years, has paid all its losses, (amounting to about 
$700) without recourse tu assessments. 

Orricers :--N. Pierce, President. I. N. Prescot, 
T. Chandler, J. M. Heath, Moomouth; Joel Small 
Wales; Solomon Lothrop, Leeds; N. Frost, Litch- 








field, Directors. A. Starks, Secretary. C. J. Fox, 
Treasurer. 
Amount of property insured, about $1,200,000 
No. of Policies issued, about 2,500 
Am't of Premium notes in deposite, about $50,000 
Casb on hand; $600 
This insures dwelling houses, household 


furniture. and barns, (in the country on'y,) against fir- 
for the term of tour years. 
Jona. M. Heath. V. N. Prescott and A. Heath, Mon- 


: Wm. Wilson, Rich- 


54. iver Prescott, Vassalborough 
, of Belfast, Greenleaf ae B. G. Prescott, Phipsbarg : Beaj Hateh, Dresden 


a or JONA.M. HEATH, Agent. 








ee 


Rew Stock of 


SUMMER GOODS. 


i HE Subscriver as just received at his old stand 
in Winthrop Village, the grentest variety of 
gods, ever otfuied ive sule io this vicinity 
Almost his entire stock having been parchased thie | 
season, and most of it as recently a8 lest week in| 
Boston, he flatters himself that he can sell goods 
much lower than those who have large stocks of old | 
goods on hand. He goes upon the principle that 


$2,50 to $6,00 per yard. 
Puncy colors, and some of them as low as SI, per) 
yard ; Stout and heavy Doe Skins, Sattinets frei | 
oU cents to $1 per yard ; More than four thousand | 
yards of new prints from 5 to 30 eents per yard, | 
plain Muslin D'Lain, and Figured also, from one | 
shilling to three shillings ; figured Lawns frou 
one io two shillings per yard. Rich Figured 
Silk, and plain do,Plain Striped and Cheeked White | 
siufl for Dresscs, also, all kinds of Cambricks, Edg- 
ings, Insertion and lace. Silk, Mohair, Linen ot. 
ton und Kid gloves from 10 to 75 cts, Silk and Mo- | 
hair Mitts, uice article furniture from 8 to 20 e:s. 
Bead Bags, Spool Cotton and ali colors of 
Sewing Silk and Thread, Pins, Needles and Suspen. 
ders, Dress and pocket Handk'fs, Mourning colors, | 
Muslin D’Lains, Silk, Edenboroagh and Highland | 
Shawls, Alpines &c. at great bargains. Silk, Satin | 
and Silk Velvets, &c. Ke. 
Domestic Goods. | 
Sheetings, Drillings, Cotton Banting, Cotton 
Yarns, striped Shirting, Bed Ticking, Blue Deitis® | 
Wellington Pancys, also a great variety of Summer 
Goods, Linen Drilling and plain Brown and White 
Linens, Velvetines, Moleskins, Hard Times, &c. 
Kiard Ware. 
Nails 40d, 30d, 20d, 12d. 10d, 8d, 6d, 5d, 4d, Bd. 
25 boxes Glass first quality 7 by 9, 8 by 10,9 by 
12, nand saw Files and Shingle Saw Files, and | 
a variety of other kind of files, Augur Bitts of all si- 
zes from 1-8 upto one inch, and Bit Stocks, Butts | 
and Screws, Door Latches, Mahogany Nobbs, Duor, | 
Trunk, Chest, Cupboard and Padlocks, Knives 
and Forks, Pocket Knives, Shoe and Bread Knives, 
Pocket Books and Wallets, Close, Hair Paint, Horse, 
Shoe, Dust, Shaving and Tooth Brushes, good Corn 
Brooms for a shilling,Bed Cord,Clothes Lines, Brass 
Kettles, Mahogany and Guilt Framed Looking 
Glasses, Block Tin Teapots, 4 5 and 6 Botile Cas- 
tors, Brittannia, Brass, Glass and Iron Candlestucks 
and Lamps, Silver, Brittunnia, Silver Plated and 
Iron Tea and table Spoons, single and double Plain 
frons, Mortise and Paring Chisels, Bux Wood Rules 
shetup 4 Gand 12 inches long, Kc. &c. 
Crockery and Glass Ware. 
Suffice it to say that we have the largest stock that 
ever was offeredin this place, and some new styles 
never before ofered in this vicinity. : 
Groccries, 
Molasses by the hhd bb! or gallon. Good Brown 
Sugar for 6} cts per pound. A large quantity of the 
Brown and White Havanna and also the Loaf. A| 
superior article of Black and Green Teas. Smyr- 
na Raisins at 4 cents per tb. Saleratus and Spi- 
ces of all kinds, Coffee 8 and 10 Ibs for one dollar. 
Fine and course Salt. A prime article of Cod Fish, 
Rice a good article at only 4 cts per Ib. and other 
articles in this line too numerous to mention. 


Paints, Dyesiuff & Wedicines. 


Dry and ground White Lead, Linseed Oi!, Chrome 
Green, Yellow and Red Paints, Spirits Turpentine, 
Varnishes, Jupan, Whiting, &c. Red Wood, Log- 
wood, Indigo, Alum, Otter, Copperas, Gam Myrrh, 
Camphor, Castor Oil, No. G Composition and various 
other Thomsonian Medicines 


Books. 
A variety of all kinds of School Books, and many | 
other Miscellaneous Books. 


Shoes. 
Very geod Kid Slippers for 50 ets per pair, also, 
the Gaiters and half Gaiters new articles some as 
low as 75> cents. Misses and Children’s Shoes, also 


Gents. Pumps, &c. &c. 
Fancy Goods and Jewelry. 


More than 1000 articles might be enumerated un- 
derthis head, for fear of wearying your patience 
[ will not name them, bat invite you before purchas- 
ing elsewhere to call and examine for yourselves. 
EZRA WLITMAN, Jr. 
N. B. The snbscriber would also inform his cus- 
tomers in Monmoath, Leeds, Wayne and Vicinity 
that he has opened a store at Chandler's Mills so | 
called, in Monmouth, tear Mechanies Grove, where | 
all of the abeve articles can be found, and at the 
same prices as at his store in Winthrop. E. W. 


TAKE NOTICE! ! 
tcP New and Great Invention. 


Franci’s HigHity tmprovep Maniroity Wri- 
TeER.—By this wonderfal invention a letter and dup!i- 
cate can be writtten in one operation with more ease 
adu greater facility than a single letter with an ordinary 











pen and ink. 

‘lo the mercantile, professional and travelling part 
ofthe commanity this traly great invention is of in- 
finite value as it is a great saving of TIME, TROUBLE | 
and expense. The principal advantage to be derived | 
from the manifold writer, is, thata copy of any doca- | 
ment may be kept without any additional trouble to} 
he writer, and withoat any necessity of using either 
an inkstand or a pea. ‘The instrument used for wri- 
ting is an agate point,, consequently it never wears by 
by use For banks, insurance offices, merchants, men 
of business generally, lawyers, postmasters, cditors, 
reporters, pablic oflicers, and all who may be desirous 
0: preserving copies of their letters, documents Ke. 
with an immense saving of time and the s:tisfaction of 
having an Exact copy of what they have written. this 
will be found invalaable. 

Francis’s Manirotp Writer has now beet 
in successfal operation two years, during which time 
the proprietor has had the pleasare of :eceiving the an- 
feigned approbation of all whose observation it has 
come under ; At the late Fair of the American Insti- 
tuie the merits of the article were examined into by 
three of the most able chemists in the country, pro- 
nounced it to be a very ingenious and asefal contri- 
vance, and not liable to change color by exposure to 
air, moistare, or chemical agents. Consequently a 
medal was awarded by the Institute. 

The proprietor has lately made great improvements 
in this article. ‘The paper is of the best quality man- 
ufactared in the United States, being made for the 
Manifold Writer expressly to his order. ‘The ruling 
of them, which has for some time been thonght im- 
possible, has at length been brought to pei fection for 
which a copy right has been secured. ‘The copying 
books are bound in a variety of forms and sizes, vary- 
ing in price from 50 cts. upwards. . 

Srationerns axp Country MercHantTs in 
general will find it to their advantage to procure the 
article, as they meet witha ready sale. A liberal de- 
duction made to those who bay hy wholesale. 

*.* Newspapers or magazines throughout the cour- 
try copying the above ENTIRE without alteration oe 
abridgement (including this notice) and giving li tweive 
inside insertions shall receive a age _—— 
order by sending a r containing the advertiseme 
to the afliee of hye etre 83 William St. New 
York, Corner of Maiden Lane. LEWIS FRANCIS. 


1l2wis—38. 





Sept 21, 1842. 


PUMPER HANGLVGS. 


TANLEY & CLARK are selling for cach [Pa- 
) per Hangings for 124 cts per roll. Kid and 
Neats Leather Shoes at 50 cts per pair. Bed Tick- 
ing at 11 cts p2r yd. Striped Sheetings at 11} ets 
r yard, and double width figured Green Bocking 
for Rugs or Carpets over 1} yards wide at 4 shil- 


lings per yard. 














Motasses. a 
Hhds., prime molasses just received in epaition 
p~ his hap oat on hand, which will be so!d at 
i Sabscr' ber. 
—— EZRA WHITMAN, Jr. 
Wiothrop, Augus' 1342. 


Lumber ! Lumber!! 


RDS. SHINGLES & TIMBER for sale by 
Bie ‘oer FZRA WHITMAN, Jr. 











the nimble sixpence is better than the sluw shilling. | 
Those who like to buy good goods at low prives are | 
respectlully invited to call and examine his stock | ¢ trausmitied by mail. The Nanwkim Pea Nut is 
which Consist in part of Blue, Black, Bilueblack, | Very superior Worm. 
Green, Brown, Mixed, and Olive Broadcloths from 


| mar of farming. 





SS 
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| Silk Cocoons, Silk Eggs, and 


Sik Trees, 

re COCOONS. The subscriber has two Sitx 
‘7 Reess to run this season, under experienced 
reelers, and will take good eocouns to reel at #1 
per dny for reeter, use of reel, room, fuel &e. He 
will also sell the silk, reeled, with hie own, if des- 
ired, without commission. Me does this to aid smal? 
beginners, but it is altogether best, in all ordinary 
Cases, for the grower to reel his own silk, 

Sick Worm Eoes. Por sule, couwmon Pea Nut 
Ezgs, at $2,900 per ounce, and Nankiun Pea Nuts, at 
$1,900 per ounce, all in five preservation. They can 


Sitk Woam Ecos ror 1343. The subseriber 


Cassimeres, a variety of | Will contract to save eggs for another season, from 


selected Cocoons, and preserve them im ice with 
lis own, with the utmost care. Common Pea Nuts, 
Nankin Pea Nuts, or common Sulphurs by the quan- 
lity at $2.50 per ounce. 

Muteenny Currixes,to be delivered in Octo- 
berm $4 per thousand, or in April at 85 per thou- 
sane, 

Muteresy Trees. 100,000 Multiccolis and 
Large Leaf Canton ‘Trees, of one year's grawth, to be 
delivered in good condition in Oct. at 850 per thou. 
sind, ori April at Boo per thousand. I| can also 
furnish, through my frrend, Dr. P. Brownell, of 
East Hartford, Conn., Alpine, Moretti, and Dando- 
la trees, if these varieties are prefered, of one two 
or three year’s growth, at $50, $30, and $120, per 
thousand. I. Rk. BARBOUR. 

Oxrorp, June 18, 1842. 
Near Depot on N. & W. Railroad. ; 


MEolasses! Molasses {! 
AS Hhds. good retailing Molasses, for sale 
20 and 22 cts per gallon, A liberal discount made 
to thuse who buy in larger quantities. 
STANLEY §& CLARK. 


—_ -— — — 


; Prospectus, 

Of the Farm House of the, XIX century or Eucy- 
clopedia of Practical Agriculture—coniainir g the 
best mode of culture adopted in France, Er gland, 
Germany, aud Flanders; full practical instructions to 
guide the small cultivator. the furmer, the director, 
und the large proprietor in the , improvement of an 
estate; the principles of agriculture, and the culture 
of al! the useful plants; the training of domestie ani- 
mals, and the veterinary art, the de scription of the 
various arts relating to agriculture, rural loplements 
and buildings.the management and vuprovement of 
vines, fruit teees, timber, and forests; tuuks, ete; the 
economy, organization, and Girection of a rural es- 


i tiblishmeut; and finally, legislation as applied to ag- 


riculture; closing with a table of contents alphabet. 
ically arranged; a list of fivures. abbreviations and 


| authorities cited. 


Au elementary, Complete, and Methodical Course 


| of Rural Ecouomy, with more than Two Thousand 


Engravings representing the various Implements, 
Machines, sets of Apparatus, Breeds of Animals, 
Trees, Shrubs, and Plants, Rural Buildings, ete. 
Digest and Revised by a Committee of Scientific and 
Practical Agriculturists, belonging to the Agricultu- 
ral Society of France, under the direction of M. 'T. 
Bailey, Member of the Societies of Agriculture and 
Horticulture. Translated from the French, with 
Notes adapting it to the use of farmers in the United 
States of America, by Elizur Wright, Jr., formerly 

Professor of Mathematics, and Natural Philosophy in 
the Western Reserve College, Translator of La 
Fontaine's &c. 

Agriculture is the foundation of all human arte— 
the art for which man was made, and the perfection 
of which is his chief happiness and glory as the lord 
temporal of this planet, Of this sublime art, all oth- 
er arts and sciences af® but satellites, their business 
being to wait on, enlighten, and adorn it with their 
inoonshine, Consequently noman more than the 
agriculturist needs the full use of his brains, and a 
perfect command ofall the treasures of human ex- 
pestence. So the firmers of the United States view 
the matter; and in presenting them with a transla- 
tion of the celebrated Maison Rustique, of the 
French, we have no doubt of their hearty support. 
it isthe work ofall works on practical agriculture— 
the most scientific, clear, and comprehensive, France 
has long excelled in profilable farming. This is the 
source of her werlth. England is rich by coals and 
commerce. Her agriculture is splendid, but some- 
times costs more than it comes to. Those who have 
fortunes to spend may buy the vast works of Mar- 
shall, Dickson, Arthur Young, Loudon, &c,. but 
those who wish to get a fortune out of the svil will 
find the French writers better able to show them 
the way. The excellenge of French elementary 
works is well knownto all teachers. For centuries, 
the Maisor Rustique has been in France, the stand- 
ard elementary work—the spelling book and gram- 
The present edition for “the nine- 
teenth century,’ has been re-written and brought 


(up with the “march of mind,’’ by sixty of the ablest 


“agronomes’’ of France. It hasall the light of the 


_ latest improvements, not only in France, but in all 


Europe. 

William Cobbet, one of the most successful far 
mers both in England and America, who wrote the 
best style and the best French grammer that eyer 
was, valued the Maison Rustiques, not only as sn 
encyclopedia of farming, but as a means of educating 
his children. He was his own schoolmaster. In 
winter evenings his family resolved itself into a 
school, and he thus speaks of the use then made of 
this work :— 

‘Our book of never failing resource was the 
French Maison Rustique, or Farm House, which, 
it is said, was the book that first tempted Dugnos- 
nois (I think that was his name ;) the famous phy- 


| sician in the reign of Lovis XIV.,to learn to read. 


Here are all the four-legged animals, from the horse 
down to the mouse, portraits and all; all the birds, 
reptiles, and insects; all the modes of rearing, man- 
aging, and using the tame ones, and of destroying 
those that are mischievous; all the various traps, 
springs, and nets; all the labors of the field and gar- 
den exhibit. d, as well asthe rest, in plates; and 
there was I, 1n my leisure moments, to join this in- 
quisitive group, to read the French, and tell them 
what it meaned in English, when the picture did 
not sufficiently explain itself. I never have been 
without a copy of this book for forty years, except 
during the time that I was fleeing from the dun- 
geons of Castlereagh and Sidmouth, in 1517, and 
when I got to Long Islond, the first book I bought 
wsa another Maison Rustique.”"—Advice to Young 
Men, Art. 291. 

Of the qualifications of the translator, it may be 
said that he isa practicr) farmer, and in regard to 
his translation of La Fontaine, which has been re- 
printed in England. An English reviewer confese- 
es that he “* dues not know the Ecglish writer wh 
could have done it better.” 

Traus—The work will be published as a semi- 
monthly periodical, in numbers of 53 pages, octavo, 
each 25 cents, and when completed will contain for- 
ty numbers, at $10. : 
Five dollars paid injadvance for the first 20 Num- 
bers, shall entitle subscribers, to the remaining 20 
Numbers for four dollars :— 

Or, nine dollars in smaller sums, (if not less than 
$1) regularly advanced during the course of publi- 
cation, shall entitle to the same reduction. 

The 1st No, will be issued on the Ist of July, 
1842 

All orders and remittances should be addressed to 
8.8. Haskell, Publisher, 138 Fulton-st. New York. 

New York, June 1, 1842. 

*.* Alleditors who will give this prospectus 
fifieen insertions, and forward the papers containing 
them to the New York Watehman, shall be enti 
tled to ohe copy of the work, 

First Rate Farm for Sale. 
R Sale, the farm on which the late Witt1aAmM 
Rice lived, situated in East Monmouth. It con- 
tains ninety acres of excellent land well divided into 
tillage, pastarage mowing and wood land—is well we- 
tered, and has upon it a thritty orchard of grafied frait, 
and suiiable farm buildings in good repair. Terme 
reasonable 

For further particulars inquire of Sam’t Krvo, 
Monmosth, Bens. Kino, Winthrop, or 417250 
Pinxuam, Mercer. 

August 31 "1842. arf. 


Fat Weathers for sale. 


AS, three and four years old one half blood 
South Downs, a part of which were fod last w'nter, 
and all of tyem have had firss rate pastare this season. 
30 of ssid weathers are for sale oy 1. C. GIFFORD, 
Hallowell 4% Roads. OSES TABER. 











subscriber. 
Winthrop, Sept. 8th, 1542. 36 


Vaasa! bero, 9th mo. 1842. 
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Pa 
POETRY. 


For the Farmer & Advovate. 
Lins written by M..F. Thompson, a few days 
before her death. 

Fast ebbs the tide of life—one moment more 
And I may gaze on the eternal shore. 
Why do T dread that this short fluttering breath 
So goon should freeze in the cold grasp of death ? 
Long have I changed upon life’s changing scene, 
Have marked its winters’ cold & summer's green. 
Behold my infant hopes and joys decay, 
And deepening shadows darken o’er the way. 
A little longer in this vale of tears— 
A few short months, at most, a few short years ; 
What conld it add to my sinall sum of joy 
Compired to sorrows and to sins alloy ? 
Ah! nothing, nothing, by the past I know 
How bitter’s mingled in each sweet below, 
No human chemist e’er can separate 
Those parts united in the book of fate. 
'T were better e’er, yet that fearful strife 
I dread the struggle between death and life. 
Alone, alone to sink in that cold stream. 
Oh! Star of Bethelem cheer me with thy beam. 

Middleborough, Mass. M. F. T. 














aoe 
On the death of Henry S. Holmes, of Kingston, Mass. 
‘Oh ever honored, ever dear, adieu!’ 
No more with pleasure can we gaze on you, 
No more behold thee at the social hearth, 
Where oft thou’st added to the evening’s mirth. 


Thy mainly form is cold in death’s embrace ; 

Yet Time’s rude finger never can effoce 
Whiat faithful memory paints upon the heart, 
When lov’d ones here by death are called to part. 


Here kindred hands his dust to dust consigned, 
With quiet tears, the solemn rites were said ; 
» Here rest in peace, till at the tramp divine, 
The earth and ocean render up their dead. 


* Fond parents wept in anguish o’er thy bier, 
Brothers and sisters shed affection 8 tear; 

But may they feel to kiss the chastening rod, 
And bless the hand that took thee home to God. 


pened, Frank—}° wns excited —be wildered— 
but I remember; that I gave vehement utter- 
ance tothe emotions which oppressed me. 
Those words. which heart resounds to heart, 
and never spoken in vain, were breathed into 
the ear of the agitated girl, and that hour wit- 
nessed our betrothal. I cannot describe to 
you the intoxicating happiness of that mo- 
ment. | Itseemed to me a dreain, and yet, as 
[ clasped the hand of the gentle and confiding 
creature, I felt that it was indeed a biessed 
reality, ; 

‘Nothing could {be more unpremeditated 
than this avowal, and perhaps you will say, 
nothing could have been more indiscreet, but 
when you pass through a similar trial, Frank, 
you will better understand the force of the 
temptation. That hour decided my future 
destiny. I went forth a lighthearted boy, to 
whom life was, as yet, but a scene of enjoy- 
ment and preparation for future struggte l re- 
turned laden with the responsibilities of man 
hood, for I had taken into my keeping the 
heart and happiness ef a fellow being. I was 
happy very happy, Frank--amd yet, to you, 
as to a second concience, I may disclose tie 
afier conflict of my heart. In the deep si- 
lence of night, when the voice of passion was 
stilled, and the language of wis!om made it- 
self heard in my soul, L was concious that ] 
had committed a great error. What right 
had I, with my character, as yet, unformed, 
by circumstances, my pusition in society, ts 
yet, undefined, my fortunes uncertain, my ed- 
ucation incomplete—what right had I to as- 
sume the voluntary guardiansbip of a young 
and innocent girl, whose ignorance of the 
world placed her entirely under my guiiance? 
Years must elapse before | can claim the 
hand which she has plighted to me: years of 
toil for me—of patient suspense for her, My 
very love has taught me the selfishness of my 
conduct. In the very watches of the past 
night, | have learned—what years are some- 
times too short to teach—how fearful are the 
responsibilities of him who presume to be his 
brother’s keeper.’ 


+ 


character which seldom outlasts extreme 
youth, Her pure complexion was so faintly 
tinted with the rose, her hips were so brilliant 
of hue; her teeth so pearly white, and her fig- 
ure so exceedingly slender in its pr ions, 
that the eye of experience gazed on her with 
pity as well as admiration; for of such crea 

tures does consumption choose its most fre- 
quent victims, Yet there was sa much of 
the vividness of life in her changeful blush, 
her sparkling eye, her elastic step, and her 
lithe form, that one forget the frailty of her 
lovelines in its wonderful brightness. Her 
voice was one of uarivalled melody—its every 
tone was musical and her song wag life the 
warble of the forest bird. There wag a frank 
ness, too in her manners, a joyousness in her 
looks, and a free grace in every gesture, 
which could only result from the overflowing 
happiness of an innocent heart, Her unwor- 
Idtiness of character seemed to shed an al- 
most infantine charm around her, and inspired 
an involuntary respect for the purity which 
knows no evil, and suspects no guile, But 
such traits, lovely and feminine as they may 

be, are rarely combined with strength of 
mind. Helen was all that men seek inthe 
idol of their earnest youth—all that woman 
might ever be, if she could be hedged round 
by defence on all sides, to guard her from 
disappointment and treachery and sorrow. 
But alas! in a world like this, where freshness 
of feeling, like the dew upon the flower, ix 
exhaled in the very morning of life, or, if still 
retained, must be hidden from view, like the 
honey-drop in the blossom,s perfumed chalice, 
something more is required of women than 
gentleness and timid reliance. Without some 
latent strength of character, veiled by sweet- 
ness and tenderness, woman ts but a play- 
thing, a toy, a puppet to amuse the idle hour 
of listlessness. but utterly useless in the days 
of darkness and despondency. How beauti- 
ful it is to love with the heart andthe mind!” 
exclaimed the gifted Madame de Stael; and 
only those who have felt the power of such a 
love, can fully appreciate the enthusiasm 





‘You have committed an act of great in- 


which prompted the remark, Helen Hazle- 





panded, that the goal of his hopes seemed to | shoulders and slender figuse of 


fleet further on, the more rapidly he sped to- 
wards it. His letters to Helen were full of 
affection, and many a fantastic token of re- 
membrance, carved with the wonderful skill 
of the singular people among whom he so- 
journed, came over the wide waste of waters, 
to cheer the lonely girl. But alas ! it was 
with them as with all others:— 

“The fondest thoughts tw» hearts can cherish. 

When each is lonely doomed to weep, 

Are fruits in desert isles that perish, 

Or treasures buried in the deep.” 

Many a tender thought, many a gentle fan- 
cy, which, if uterred in the ear of affection, 
would have been as the sweet voice of an an- 
gel, sefiening the heart which life’s cares 
were indurating, and cheering the bosom 
which solitude was gradually darkening, was 
necessarily lost in the distance which separ- 
ated the lovers, Months elapsed between 
the writing and the reading of the precious 
letters which were like winged messengers of 
love across the trackless ocean. Gradually, 
imperceptibly, unconsciously, there was a 
change in the style of those letters. Still 
tender and affectionate, they had lost much of 
the romantic fervor ofearly youth. Eustace 
learned to mingle tidings ofthe strange world 
in which he lived, with the outpourings of 
that love that once overflowed the limits of a 
single epistle. He wrote cally, quietly, 
tenderly as one might address the wife of his 
bosom, the partner of his cares as_ well as his 
jvys; while poor Helen’s letters were mere 
transcripts of her monotonous life and its par- 
alysing effect upon her concentrated feelings. 
Shut up in the seclusion of domestic life, sur- 
rounded by persons, who, whatever might be 
their creed asto the ‘chief end of man,’ be- 
lieved most religiously that the chief end of 
woman was to understand the mysteries of 
house cleaning, manage servants, and make 
shirts, Helen made a merit of excluding all 
amusements, and devoting herself solely to 
these peculiarly feminine duties, which she 
had been led to consider paramount in a wile. 
of the developement of mind and character 


an habitual 
student entered the room. He paused a 
moment atthe threshold, and the next in- 
stant the hands of both were interlocked in 
the warm grasp of unforgotten friendship. 

‘Frank ! ‘Harry!’ burst spontaneously 
from the lips of each, and a tear, welling up 
from the depths ofa noble heart, moistened 
the eyes of both. 

‘Ihave been all impatience to see you 


since I first heard of your arrival, Harry,’) 


said Hargrave, ‘but I could not get away 
from business, and as I should have been ru- 
ined in the tm of my matter-ol-faet 
neighbors, had | come to New York to see 
an old friend, L was glad to trump up some 
old and neglected concern as an excuse.’ 

‘Do you still live in theli ttle village Frank, 
where you took up your abode soon afier 
completing your law studies?’ 

‘The little village ! bless your heart, Har- 
ry, nothing remains little in this couutry; 


in my heart, because of my own inert 

tions,—such is my future destiny. Yy» 
me, Frank,—oh! may You never know 

pang of se/f pity,—the compassion for , “4 
own self, which now stirs within my | =e 
when I behold around me so many me; + 
enjoyment, and feel myself so incapable wl 
appreciating them. | have made guid - 
idol, and verily I have my reward. . "y 

‘You judge ton hastily of yourself, Harry 
had you remained at home the same wm A 
might have occurred in Helen, and 1 
length of time might have 
could marry.’ 

‘No, no, Frank, I cannot dece 
with any such sophistry. Had ] 
to watch over her failing health, 
gentle mind, to develope her latent Qualities 
to assimilate her to myself,—we should noo 
be happy, for | should never then have Ponsa 
ed how unsuited were our characters. De 


affes. 
" pity 


Changes 


he same 
elapsed ere you 


Wwe myself 
been he re 
to guide her 





our village is now an incorporated city, and 
I have the honor to be its chief magistrate. 
Ha! ha! only think of Frank Hargrave, the | 
mayor—’ 

‘And you are married too, Frank?’ 

‘Yes, | have one of the best of wives, and 
two as pretty and promising little ones as one 
could wisn to see,’ 

‘Then I suppose you have made a foriune, 
too?’ 

‘No, no, Harry, fortunes do not grow here 
as fast asthey do in trepical countries. — | 
own a farm whose produce suffices for the | 
support of my family, and my suufienien | 
brings me an income of from twejve to fifteen | 
hundred dollars per annum. I do not count 
my salary as mayor, for that is all congumed | 
in the extra expenses attendant upon the of-| 
fice,—the honor, the honor, Hal,—is all that | 
political rank affords in an economical repub- 
lic. Lam enabled to lay aside something ev- 
ery year towards the support of my old age, | 
but riches | never expect to obtain. My) 
whole estate would scarcely pay for such a 
thing as that, and Hargrave pointed as he 
spoke, to the superb silver table which stond | 





you remember the story of the blind man who 
had been accustomed to consider his wife 
beautiful, because her voice was one of ne 
treme sweetness, and who, when restored jg 
sight, felt more grief at the loss of that dear 
delusion, than joy at the acquisition of all the 
other blessings of light? Such is my fate: 
my love has been like the lamp enclosed jp 
an antique sepulchre, burning clear and up. 
dimned while shut up within my own bosom 
but dying out into a feeble glimmer beneati, 


the glare of open day.’ 


Rarely do the predictions of sorrow {ail 
Helen becamic the bride of the wealthy and 
honored merchant, while not one shadow of 
distrust rested upon the pure current of her 
faithful affection.—Throned like an idol amid 
the countless luxuries which a lavish tende:. 
ness gathered around her, she was kappy in 
her undoubting faith, happy in her husband's 
gentle care, happy in the realization of her 
life-long dream of hope. Vet the forebo- 
dings of Eustace were fulfilled. Consump- 
tion had set its mark upon her, and gradually 
did she fade from the sight of those who loy- 
ed her. She lived long enough to awaken a 
degree of pitying tenderness in the bosom of 


which enables a wife to contribute so much 
more largely to a husband’s happiness, while 
it fits her still better for the minor duties of 


beside his friend, strewed with costly Indian | her husband, which was in fact love, but love 


discretion, Harry, it is true, but I cannot see | 
toys. with ail its griefs and none of its delights. 


any reason for such self-reproach; Helen is) 


But who can paint the anguish of the heart, 
When such dear relatives are called to part ? 
Ah! weep they must, who feel such bitter pain; 


hurst was not calculated to inspire such al-| 
fection. She possessed all the qualities which | 


Our Saviour wept, and mortals can’t refrain. 


Yet weep they not without hope’s cheering ray ; 
They soon will meet in the bright realms of day, 
In Heaven, we trust, will reunited be, 
And sing God’s praise to all eternity. 
From the Plymouth Rock. 


a 





~ MISCELLANEOUS. 











|poverty or privation, no knowledge of the 
struggles which must be made by the young 


old enough to judge pradenily for hersel!, and 
she is fully aware of your pecuniary circum- 
stances,’ 

‘Yes, but Helen is one of the most unworld 
ly creatures in existence; she has no idea of 


and poor American; she would marry me to- 
morrow if I were to express such a wish, be- 
cause she relies implicitly npon my judgment 
and { will not subject either her or myself to 





NONEY MAKING; 
OR, SUCCESS NOT ALWAYS HAPPINESS. | 
BY MRS. EMMA C. EMBURY, 
“The gods have heard with too indulgent ears”— 
JUVENAL. 

‘What is the matter with you, Harry? 
When I parted with you_yesterday, you were | 
in high spirits, anticipaffhg a delightful ride 
with your favorite friend, Helen Hazlehurst, 
and regarding everything in life through a 
rose-colored medium, Secarcely twenty-four 
hours have elapsed, and I find you as grave & 
sad as a world-wearied sage; what new whim 
has seized you?’ 

‘A single hour, Frank, may suffice for the 
devclopemen's of events which color one’s 
whole future life,’ 

‘What a philosophic remark! pray how 
long is it since youturned moralist!’ 

‘Moments often do the work of ‘years, 
Frank. A sense of our duties and responsi- 
bilities, usually dawns slowy upon the soul, 
like the gradual unfolding of day-light to the 
sieeper, but sometimes it flashes suddenly and 
startingly upon us, even as the lightening, 
which reveals his hazardous mountain-path 
to the benighted traveller.’ 

‘Upon my word, Harry, you soar an ea- 
gle’s flight above my humble comprehension. 
What has happened to you since yesterday ?” 

‘Much, Frank; enough, in fact, to change 
all my future plans of life.’ 

‘You speak in riddles, my good fellow.’ 

‘lam going to quit college, Frank,’ 

‘Quit college, Harry! you jest, surely.’ 

‘lo sober truth, I have decided to relinquish 
my studies, and try my fortune in the world 
of traffic.’ 

‘Are you mad, Harry, to abandon such a 
career as lies before you in professional life! 
and, to come nearer to present prospects, how 
can you bear to withdraw from the scene of 
your scholastic labors, after] three years of 
hard study, when the reward of your talents 
and industry is just within your grasp? You 
are not—you cannot be serious.’ 

‘I knew you would be suprized, Frank; but 
I have something else to tell you, which will 

astonish you still more. You know how long 
I have admired Helen Haziehurst, and how 
greatly her intimacy with my sisters, has ai- 
ded me in obtaining an accurate knowledge of 
her character. She is one of those sweet, 
gentle creatures, who, tho’ unfitted to dazzle 
in society, cannot fail to inspire affection in 
the hearts of those who behold her in the do- 
snitstic circle. I have long loved her earnest- 
ly and tenderly, but scarcely concious of the 
strength of my own feelings, L have never 
spoken to her on the subject; until betrayed 
»y circumstance, ‘that unspiritual god.’— 
Yesterday, a large party, among whom were 
Helen and myself, set out to ride, and we 
were all as merry as youth and healthful exci- 
tement conld make us. As we entered the 
woods, the rest of the gay troop were consid- 
erably in advance of,us, and while they can- 
tered along the main road, I caught the bri- 
die of Helen’s horse, and turned into a by- 
sath which met the road two miles beyond. 
j know not what impulse prompted me to the 
freak; it was a mere frolc, for plese had 
no idea of the consequences» which were to 
result from it .Somehow or other we seemed 
to grow less mirthful when we found our- 
selves alone inthe green-wood, The sunset 
hour lent its softening influence to our feel- 
ings we watched the beams of golden light 
which fell between the gnarled trunks of the 
old trees tinging here & there, a branch with 
its gorgeous hues and throwing a rich glow 
on the velvet-like turf, until we became silent 
& almost saddened by overpowering emotion. 
The quiet of the place, unbroken save by the 
irampling of our horses, or the whizzing ofa 
bird above our heads—the loveliness of na- 
ture in her wildness, and the soft breath of 
the summer air, all contributed to subdue our 
hearts. At such a moment, mirth seemed 
sacrilege. Helen had never looked more 
beautiful perhaps her concious heart lent,a 
deeper flush to her cheek, and a softer spar- 
kle to her eye, for she seemed to grow more 
and more lovely , the longer I gazed up- 


‘some rapid means of winning gold, and the 


the miseries of a straitened fortune. I must 
find some short-cut to the temple of Plutus— 


pleasures of intellectual life must be relinqui- 

shed for the pursuits of commerce.’ 

‘But why not complete your collegiate 

course before adopting any future vocetion:’ 
‘Because | should be obliged to sacrifice a 

whole year, Frank. No, if 1 must relinquish 

my hopes of fame—if | must leave to others 


are most lovely in childhood, or even in early | 


maidenhood, but which unless connected with 
some loftier traits, are apt to degenerate into 
commonplace feelings in later life. 

For two years Harry Eustace continued to 
fill the station which alone could afford a cem- 
petent knowledge of his future profession 
His days were devoted to business, his eve- 
nings to the society of Helen, and, as there 
were many kind gossips ready to spread a- 
broad the tidings of their engagement, it was 
soon understood that she was to be left to the 
exclusive attentions of her lover. The error 
so prevalent in seciety, which induces a girl, 
as soon as she becomes afianced, to seem ut- 
terly unapproachable to all others than her fu- 
ture husband—an error which tends to narrow 
her mind, and deprive her of one of the most 
effectual sources of intellectual improvemen 
—was practiced toits fullest extent in this 
case. Everybody knew that Helen was en- 





the glorious chariot-race, while | wrestle and 
sweat in the dusty arena, let the strife begin | 
at once. 

‘If Helen loves you, Harry, she will cheer-| 
fully submit to any delay which circumstan-| 
ces may demand, and even share your narrow | 
means, if success should be denied.’ 

‘Never would [subject a wife to al! the pri- 
vations which must be the lot of poverty. 
When I remember the patient toil of my poor 
mother, her uncomplaining industry, her close 
ecorony, nay, the household drudgery to 
which she submitted during my childhood— 
when I remember the keen calculation of ex- 
penses necessary in our little family, and the 


gaged, and therefore it becomes nece-sary 
for everybody to treat her in a manner differ- 
ing as much fromthe familarity which might 
be permitted if she were married, as from the 
attentive poliieness which was her due previ- 
ous to her betrothal. The young lover tin- 
mersed in business from morning "till night, 


felt no disposition to mingle in the gaieties of | 


society, and Helen, happy inthe few hours 
which she daily spent with him, cared little for 
the pleasures which had formerly attracted her. 
The life of both had become only a quiet 
round of monotonous duties and gentle atfec- 
tions, when an event occured which distar- 
bed the calmness of their feelings, just in time 





slavish attention to wearisome duties which 


iy father was compelied to give to return for | 
his yearly stipend, I feel that I would rather | 


perhaps, to prevent utter stagnation. 

a . -_* 

Eustace was not without friends who were 
both able and willing to assist him in his 


live and die, alonely and isolated being; than ‘claime upon fortune; for itis the way of the 


subject those whom | love to such a life.’ 


in the wellare ofher children—in the consci- 
ousness of her own usefulness.’ 

‘True, because a woman will submit to ev- 
ery privation more cheerfully than she can to 
a dearth of affection, but the legacy of my 
miserly old uncle has materially added to her 
enjoyments in later life. No, Frank, had | 
kept watch and ward over my heart, | could 
have been content to scorn dame Fortune’s 
favors, while my eye was fixed on the glitter- 
ing wreath of Fame, but now all is changed. 
I love and ain beloved—I have been selfish 
enough to win what I cannot wear, and | 
must be content to hide my jewel within my 
heart until Lean show it to the world ina 
golden setting,’ 

The wisdom of twenty years could offer no 
arguinents sufficient'y cogent to overcome 
the impulses of mistaken feeling. Frank 
Hargrave was silenced if not convinced, and, 
alter many conversations with his {riend, re- 
signing all hope of Harry’s future com; an- 
ionship, he applied hims:If with redoubled 
diligence to the studies which were, to hi, 
the preparation for a prolessional career, 
The close ofthe summer vacation saw him 
returning to his collegiate duties with renew- 
ed zest, while his friend, Harry Eustace, had 


: | world to cheer on a man in the pursuit of 
‘Yet your mother was happy amid all her! 


trials; happy in the aff-ction of her hasband— | 


wealth, although many a stumbling block 
would be thrown in hts path ifbe were seeking 
the unreal giftof fame. An advantageous of- 
fer was made him, which seemed to offer eve- 
ry prospects of success, but it involved the ne- 
cessity of banishment fiom his native land. 
The agency of a factory, and certain facilities 
for private speculation, awaited him in China, 
while only the slow accumulations of industry 
and economy seemed promised him at home. 
True to his sense of honor and duty, Eustace 
referredthe decision to Helen, and frankly 
stated all the advantages of a temporary sep- 
aration, while he described the small chance 
which was now afforded him of rapid success, 
He meant not to influence her decision, but, 
in his attempt at impartial argument, he evin- 


and selfdistrusting girl, accustomed to rely 
implicitly on his own judgement, decided a- 
gainst herself. With tears, such as had ne- 
ver before dimmed her biight eyes, she con- 
jured him to do whatever was most for his ad- 
vantage, and Eustace, impressed with the be- 
liefthat he should be enabled thus to claim 
his bride, decided te accept the proffered 
good. Fullof hope, and exulting in the pros- 
pect of a speedy return, he repressed his own 
sorrowful emotious, and soothed the grief of 


the devoted Helen. His friend, Frank Har- 





already devoted his energies to commerce, 
and, chained to a desk in the dingy office of 
one of our merehant-princes,’ was fast acqui- 
ring the knowledge of business which is ne- 
eessary to win a moderate degree of success. 
It was a weary change to the young aspirant 
for fortune’s favor, Heretofore he had wan- 
dered in classic, shades, until his soul became 
filled with images of beauty. To him, the la- 
bois of the intellect were as pastime, for he 
possessed the strength which could wicld the 
powerful weapons of science, as well as the 
delicate perceptions which seize and enjoy 
the most minute charms in the moral and phy- 
sical world. He was a poet. because, in 
youth, the language of enthusiam is always 
poetry, and a scholar, because study has been 
the very element in which he lived: Now all 
such things were put aside. His books were 
laid by for ever, his verses were condemned 
to the flames, and Harry Eustace was only 
the active and useful clerk. 

Helen Hazlehurst was all that Eustace had 
described her—a geutle, lovely, and lov- 
ing creature, full of kindly emotions and in- 
nocent thoughts;—a being to be regarded 
with tenderness. for the very weakness 


grave, received the last grasp of his hand ere 


| the ship gave her sails to the wind, and as he 


stood on deck, straining his eyes to behold the 
faint outline of the companion of his early 
studies, while the remembrance of a gentle 
and tearful face rose before his nvental vision, 
even the eager gold-seeker felt that wealth 
might be too dearly bought, 

My tale is one of common life; there are 
no hair-breadth escapes, no crushing reverses 
no overwhelining vicissitudes to disturb the 
quiet course of human events. Jn a country 
like ours, where neatly one half of the mem- 
bers of every large family are induced to 
look abroad for fortune, these things are of 
such common occurrence, that perhaps | 
ought to apologize for offering so common- 
place a subject to the attention of my gentle 
reader. We hear daily of young and enter- 
prizing men, abandoning the pleasures of 
home and friends, and, afier years of toil, re- 
turning to their native land, prosperous, and, 
as it would seem, happy. But may J not be 
purdoned if I lift the golden tissuewhich rests 
upon the heart, and show the price at which 
the rich vestment has been purchased? 

Eustace devoted himsel!to business with a 





and helplessness of her relying charac- 
ter, Unfit for the glaring sunshine, of 


gay life, and less able to bear the cold blasts | 


of misfortune, she was like some rare exotic 
which requires alike a refuge fromthe storm, 


degree of zeal and perseverance that could 
not but command success. Jn the excite- 
ment of his daily duties, and t ing 
study of all that could tend to the accomplish- 





and a shelter from the heat, ere its precious 
perfume re 








on her sweet face, 1 knew not how it hap- 





pays the care bestowed upon its’ 
culture. ter beauty was of that delicate. 


ment of his designs he gradua!ly lost much of 
his porgnant regret. His whole soul became 
absorbed in the acquision of wealth, and his 
ideas of a competent fertune became so e3- 








lile, poor Helen was utterly ignorant. An 
adept in every variety of needle word, thor- 
oughly versed iu every department of house- 
keeping, exhibiting the most elaborate skill 
in the labors of the ki/chen, & a perfect: mod- 
el of economy and notability, she was consid- 
ered by her family, a very pattern for good 
wives. And so she was, as far as such ac- 
complishments go towatds forming that most 
desirable of earthly blessings. But essential! 
as these things are in a wife, there are other 
qualities quite as necessary to the attainment 
ot that perfect unity of feeling which can a- 
lone secure domestic happiness, While the 
husband devotes his chief attention to active 
life, and the wife gives her time and thoughts 
to the thousand minute cares which make up 
the suin of household duties, there should be 
some spot of neutral ground were both may 
meet,—some gieen and shady nook, as re- 
mote from the turmoil eftho world of busi- 
ness, as it is from the monotonous hum of the 


careless wheels which control the machinery 


of housekeeping. There should be other and 
lo‘tier subjects of conversation between them 
than consultations about the next day’s din- 
ner, or discussions about the last weekly bill. 
A woman’s mind should be trained to those 
liberals veiws which enable her to und er- 
stand and appreciate her husband's pur- 
suits, even when she does not seek to share 
them.—The field of intellect should not be 
suffered to lie fallow;—if the soil be thin and 
poor it will at least yield a growth of fragrant 
lowers to charm the weary eye; and if it be 
capable of producing not only the perishing 


| blossom, but also the rich fruits of wisdom, 


how greatly is the happinessas well as the 
usefulness of both increased. Helen had no 
such ideas, however. For her, life had but 
one aim and but one hope; by close attention 
to womanly duties she was accomplishing the 
first and the return of her lover would fulfil 
the secord. 

Year afier year elapsed, and still Eustace 
was accumulating wealth. Avarice is like 
jealousy, ‘it grows by what it feeds on.’ 
How could he feel he had enough when ev- 
ery season was adding to his hoard? How 
desist from gathering the golden fruitage 
which fell at his very fee:?—Twelve years 
of unremitting labor had made him the pos- 
sessor of an enormous fortune, and at length 
he became wearied even to satiety, ere he 
determined co seek his native land. In the 
course of bis preparations for his return, ma- 
ny early associations were reviewed, old 


ced so plainly his own wishes. that the timid friends were remembered with something like 


former affection, and tokens of 1:egard were 
carefully treasured up to be presented to 
many an early associate whose image had 
nearly faded from his recollection. His 
wealth was gradually transferred to America, 
and converting the overplus of his immense 
investments, into silver plate, which was dou- 
bled in value by the delicate and skillful 
workinanship of the Chinese, Eustace em- 
barked fur America. 

+ . * . 

Late one afternoon, about a month afier 
his arrival in New York, Eustace was seat- 
ed alone in his apartment. Wealth can ac- 
complish wonders, and the rich merchant 
was already installed in a splendidly furnish- 
ed house, which only wanted a mistress to 
perfect its arrangements, Everything around 
him was costly and magnificent. The looms 
of Persia furnished the velvet-like carpets in 
which the foot buried itself at every step,— 
the delicate tissues of India shaded the open 
casements—the exquisite embroidery of the 
Celestial Empire lay like jewels on each 
cushioned chair, or converted each luxurious 
couch into a bed of flowers, which might 
have deceived even Nature’s self. Tall va- 
ses of silver filligree stood in the corners, 
filled with some sirange and delicious per- 
fume, and diffusing a subtle odour through 
the apartments,—plants of rare beauty bloom 
ed in those delicate jarsto which China has 
given her own ancient name_—nondescript 
images, of silver and gold, and precious por- 
celain,—cups as delicate as a fairy chalice, 
and worth a prince’s mansion for their fragile 
beauty,— were gathered in rich profusion in 
those orientalized apartments, while Chi- 
nese servants, clad in silk, and wearing slip- 
of the softest felt, glided noiselessly 
about, like shadows in a dream. Yet Eus- 
tace sat, amid all this spleodor, in silence, 
and, as it seemed, in sadness. A cloud was 
upon his brow, and the unquiet drooping of 
his eyelid told of many a melancholy thought. 
Suddenly the door opened, and a pale, in- 


‘You have come just in time, Frank,” said 
Eustace, afier a pause, ‘this is my wedding | 
day,—I am to be martied this evening.’ 

‘Ah, lam truly glad of it; poor Helen!) 
she has waited long for you, Harry; her| 
youth and beauty have faded, and yet, now 
that I look more closely at you, she is is not | 
more changed than yourself. What a bron-| 
zed and weather veaten face you have brought | 
back; you are more than half a China-man.’ | 

Eustace sighed heavily. 

‘Nay, do not sigh about it, Harry, I dare | 
say you are as handsome as ever in the eyes. 
of Helen . 

‘Poor, poor, Helen!’ said Eustace, des-| 
pondingly. 

‘Rather say vich Helen,’ cried Frank, gai- 
ly, ‘why man, you have more gold and silver 


in this very room than we Yankees are ac-, — 


customed to handle in a lifetime.’ 

‘Yet would I give all my hard-earned 
wealth, Frank, for the gifis which you pos- 
sess.’ 

‘What are they, pray?’ 

‘Your freshness of feeling, the earnestness 
of purpose, the enthusiasm of character 
which makes yon still as ardent as a boy, 
while I am a care-worn and world-weary 
man.’ 

‘What do you mean, Harry ? You have | 
realized every hope,—you have gained a) 
princely fortune, and are now upon the point 
of wedding the object of your first love;—-| 
what more can be wanting to your happiness?’ 

*The capacity for enjoyment, without which 
all else is valueless. L have wasted my glad 
youth in toil, thankless, unshared toi!,—! 
have denied myself the enjoyments of social 
life,—shut up my better feeling within my 
own bosom,—made even love my slave, rath- 
er than my master, and by the force of an} 
indomitable will have won all that I fancied 
necessary to happiness. But I forgot tu cal- 
culate the changes of years and circumstan- 
ces, 1 did not think that the rolling wheels 
of time which were scattering golden sands 
as they flashed past me in my foreign abode, 
were crushing the simple flowers of life which 
b'oomed in my native wood'and home. I 
return to claim my bright and beautiful Hel- 
en, and I find but a spectre of the past,—a 
pale, spiritless, sad-eyed creature, whose ev- 
ery feeling is centred in a blind devotion to. 
me,—whose mind is as childlike as in the 
days of her girlish beauty and simplicity, | 
while her person is blighted by premature | 
age—whose very gui elessness, so lovely in| 
her extreme youth now wears the semblance 
of weakuess.—whose only charms now con- 
sists in her undying love. Alas! alas! the 
perfume of the faded rose alone remains, and 
my future life must be spent ina vain attempt 
'o cherish the perishing flower.’ 

**Good Heavens! Eustace, with such feel- 
ings why do you marry Helen?’ 

Why do I marry? Can you ask such a ques- 
tion, Frank? should | not be a monster if I 
hesitated when the path of duty is so plain? 
Who condemned her young years to the 
blight of loneliness and hope deferred? For 
whose suke was the sweetness of that fair 
flower wast) d? While she lives she shall be 
watched over with all the tenderness of re- 
morseful love; but she will die, Frank,-- 
even now the seeds of disease are sown, and 
I know that she will die;—yet instead of be- 
ing agonized at the very thought of such a 
catastrophe, | can taik of it calmly, and with- 
out one thrill of the anguish which in earlier 
days would have rent my very heartstrings. 
Am I not then changed? I tell you, man, 
my capacilies for love and happiness are dead 
within me. Even as they who delve the mine 
lose their physical vigor and become old ere 
they reach their prime, so have my feelings 
become blighted and blasted by the poisen- 
ous atmosphere of gold. My locks are still 
unbleached, but my heart is grey. The ne- 
cessity of loving no longer exists; I am past 
all enjoyment of heart and mind, The ex- 
citement of money making, like that of gam- 
bling, uofits the mind for quiet pleasures; 
my books, to which IJ t ht should return 
with new zest, are utterly distasteful to me— 
I can never again be the abstracted and im- 
aginative student, My early love, which in 
all my wanderings was like the star of hope, 
now gleams dimly and faintly through the 
mists of years—I can be the kind husband, 
but never again the passionate lover. To 
exhibit my wealth to admiring and envious 
eyes—to live amid luxuries which I despise, 
although habit has made them neceszary to 
my comfort,—to watch with regretful ten- 
derness over the fading away of the only 

















tellectaal looking man, with the stooping 


And then,—when his very watchlulness over 
her welfare had become a necessily to the 
morbid and disappointed Eustace, she closed 
her blameless life in quiet happiness. 

‘She has left me,’ he wrote to his friend, 
Hargrave—‘she has left me; 1 am now a 
lonely and unloved being,—solitary amid iy 
fellows, without either joy or hope in the 
world. My wealth is a positive curse to me, 
since it removes from me the necessity of ex- 
ertion, which could alone divert my incura- 
ble melancholy. We are like the brothers 
in the beautiful Eastern Apologue, Frank; | 
have wasted the best years of my life in a 
vain search after the phantom Peace, while 
you have found the gentle goddess seated at 
your threshold, God grant that she may ever 
abide with you.’— Lady's Book, 





Bresh Stock of New 


UMMER GOODS. 


for sale at the BRICK store 

, & goth assortment of the various 

nied in the country, bought at the 

ce in Boston, this menih (July, 

to correspond with which we have reduced the pr: 

ces of ot former stock, making allogether, we think, 

an ussortment none of the smallest, either in quan- 
tity or variety —Consisting in part of— 

B0GO yds yard wide Sheetings from 4 to 
8 1-2 cents per yard. 

3500 yds new style prints from 
cents per yard. 

100 yds bonnet Lawns fiom 17 to 20 
cents per yard. 

100 pair Mohair Gloves and Mitts from 
22 to 50 cls. per pair. 

Sexzony, Muslin de Lain and Printed Lawns for 
summer Detsses. Gents ond Lady's Scorls. Muslin 
de Lain Shawls from 15 to 18 shillings Zephyr 
Worsted or Cruec!—all colors, White and mixed kui 
ting Cotton, also a good assortment of Bonnet and 
Cap Ribbons, Silks, Braids, Cords, Binding, and the 
Trimmings used by Tailors. 


BROAD CLOTHS, 


Cassimeres, Satinetts, Giraffe and Velveteens, Bea- 
ver aud Pilot Cloths. 


Boys Caps. 


r 


5 9 


to 23 


| Young Men's Velveteen Caps for one dollar. 


Glass # Crockery Ware. 
Common and China Tea Setig from 1,75 to $12,00 


Hard Ware. 
Glass 7 by 9, 8 dy 10,9 by 12, 9 by 13 and 10 by 14 
Nails from 3d to 60d,— Butts, Screws and door han- 
dies, Blind Hangings, Looking Glasses, Paper 
Hangings, &c. &c. 
Groceries. 
Tea, Coffe, Sugar, Cloves, Mace, Nutmege, Rai 
sins, Ground Cassia, Allspice, Pepper, Saleratus, 
Brooms, &c. &c. 
ALSO, . 
Violin, sing'e and Double Bass strings from E. Vio- 
lin to A. Double Bass. 


SHOLMAKER’S KIT. 


Consisting in part of Seem Sets, Hee! Keys, Fore- 
part trons, Peg Wheels, Colts, Shoulder Sticks, 
Seam Awles, and Buffing Kuives, from the Wood- 
ward and Wilson Munufactory. 
All the above goods were bought low and will be 


sold at good bargains, By . 
STANLEY & CLARK ; 


A First Kate Farm for sa.e. 
HE subseriber offers for sale, the Hayward farm so 
called parchased of Alexander Belcher Esq. cv 
well di:Aed 
into mowing, tillage, woodiand, & pasture, & V well 
watered. has a large house and twe good barns 
and other oat houses, has a good orchard and cats from 
30 to 40 tons of hay per year. 
‘The above farm is sttanted within a qaaiter of a ini 6 
of Winthrop village, and will be sold ata good bar- 
gain. For farther particulars inquire at the premises, of 
ALexanver Beccuer Esg., or of Anpaew Par- 
KER at Gloucester Mass. 
Sept. 1, 1842. 





T 


taining about 123 acres of excellent land, 





Notice. 


7R% HE Subscriber, being anxious to ballance his 
Bouks as near as possible before the end of the 
world comes, (If Miller's proghery should prove 
true) would therefore respecifully invite all those 
who have unsettled accounts with him of six months 
standing, to call and settle the same before the 15th 
of September next. wea may thereby save them: 
selves cost. ZRA WHITMAN, Jr. 
Winthrop, Aug. 3d, 1842. 


Farm for Sale, 


ITUATED in Winthrop, two and a half miles 
from the Village, on the road leading to Keni's Hill 

in Readfield, containing aboat 50 acres of land, equally 
divided into Tillage and Pasturage; the same |» well 
watered and well fenced, mostly with first rate stove 
wall; cuts from 14 to 16 tons of hay, ‘The buildings 
on the same are, a good convenient Dwelling House 
and a good Barn and convenient out beildings. with & 
well of water at the door, all in good repair and 

atly situated. There isa school, Summer aod 

inter, within a few rods of the premises. Any °n* 
wishing to parchase a small convenient farm, will oo 
well to call and examine the premises for themselves 
For farther particulars, logaive of 4. TRUPANT, 08 
the premises, or ALLEN L. TRUFANT at — 


—— 








creature who loves me, while remorse is ever 


Village. Gw32 Augest 8, 1840 





